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PREFACE. 



It is a maxim of sound education, that the young 
should be brought up from their childhood sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of all that is good, 
beautiful and true ; that they should have con- 
stantly before them objects intrinsically excellent, 
whether or not they are at first agreeable to 
their imperfect nature. Not that this mere 
presence of external good is sufficient to make 
man good ; but to a certain^ degree it moulds 
and colours the mind : to a still greater degree it 
excludes the presence of evil. ' And thus, when 
evil does come, it wiU come under a greater 
contrast, and with more of repulsiveness. To be 
able to distinguish evil instinctively by its mere 
discordance with previous associations and pre- 
judices is no slight advantage. And in the mean 
while there is scope for imbuing the mind with a 
deeper and more critical knowledge of its real 
nature and relations, so far as they can ever re- 
quire to be known. 

It is not uncommon at present to cast ridicule 
on our old system of education, which has taken 
classical literature as its basis, and especially 
endeavours to familiarize the mind with the* 
dramatic poetry of the Greeks. AivSi \\!ife ^\i!s^«t 
to the cavil is to be found in t\v.e \i\\fe ^cgkc^ 
principle assumed above ; the same ^xmw^^'^'^ 
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IV PREFACE. 

which we address creeds of authenticated truth 
to the intellect of the child before he can under- 
stand them; and imbue his conscience with 
moral maxims before his actions are subordinated 
to his will ; and place before him the highest 
standards of beauty to mature and perfect his 
taste, while as yet he is incapable of appreciating 
them : that having thus pre-occupied his whole 
nature with certain germs and outHnes of truth, 
and goodness, and beauty, we may afterwards 
complete at leisure the process by which he 
learns critically to reason on and distinguish 
them. 

That the application of this principle to. clas- 
sical education is so often overlooked, may 
arise from several causes ; partly, that having 
lost sight of a deep and comprehensive view of 
human nature, and of the relations between its 
several faculties, we do not understand the con- 
nexion between art (of which poetry is the 
great exhibition) and the general development 
of the human mind, especially in the child. 
Secondly, that having permitted the functions 
and philosophy of art to degenerate from the 
high and noble office assigned to it by Provi- 
dence, as the handmaid of reason, and the in- 
corporator of truth, we cannot appreciate its 
purest formsjj and therefore estimate wrongly 
the Greek poetry. But there is still a third 
cause bearing more immediately on our present 
sulyect. 

When we would form a child's mind to a 

sense of true beauty in sculpture, we take him 

into a gallery full of the noblest productions 

of antiquity, and there allow his eye to be 

jpsensibly ^miliarized with gratvdexuc ttsid ^\mt^ 
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of design. But if, while exhibiting to the child 
these ancient models, we accustomed him only 
to take casts of them, and in taking those casts 
to break an arm off here, to leave a muscle 
out there, to distort one limb, and to misplace 
another ; and if all the time we gravely paraded 
these monsters before his eye as the great 
specimens and models of ancient beauty, pro- 
bably hd himself, as he advanced in life, would 
look back with little reverence to his earliest 
associations in sculpture ; and bystanders might 
fairly be excused if they hesitated to recognize 
the wisdom of ©ur process. Nor would the 
result be different, if, at the same time, we 
adopted another plan; and if, laying aside the 
casts, and bringing the child's mind directly 
into contact with the original forms in aU 
their untravestied majesty, instead of fixing 
his attention on their high elements of beauty, 
we engaged him in some chemical or anato- 
mical process; breaking off a chip from the 
Venus to analyse the marble, or criticising 
the surgical structure of a muscle in the Lao- 
coon. 

Perhaps, if careful search were made into 
the history of education, we might be able to 
trace more of design, deep and evil design, 
than we should at first imagine, in certain steps, 
which have brought us to an exact parallel to 
these absurdities, in our application of classical 
literature to the purposes of education. Our 
classical education has passed through hands, 
and the works chiefly used in it for a loag 
time have come to us from parties^ wli<^^ ^.<^ ^ 
great extent, have been mter^«»\fc^m^viJ^V^^®^ 
iDg and atiMng genuine taste anA. x^siX ^mC^^^" 
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tion of mind ; while they were, also, deeply 
interested in affecting to stimulate the intellect, 
and 80 in engrossing the whole work of instruc- 
tion. And perhaps the character of the notes 
in the classical editions of the seventeenth 
century, especially those of France, might, if 
examined, form no unimportant link even in 
ecclesiastical history. One effect they undoubt- 
edly have produced. They have dead^ed our 
sensibility to the real perfections of classical 
literature, at the very time that they were em- 
ployed in exhibiting it to us. And they have 
accustomed us to the two processes in poetry, 
which were suggested in sculpture, first, of 
taking casts from the antiques, that is, of seeing 
them in translations rather than in the originals, 
and those translations our own caricatures, and 
travestied during the process of translation by 
the hands of stupid or mischievous schoolboys ; 
and, secondly, of submitting these noble remains 
of ancient art, of the highest and purest art 
which ever proceeded from man, consecrated as 
they are by their own .good destination, and by 
the best sympathies of our nature ; submitting 
them, we repeat, as subjects to be operated on 
by the blundering, unfeeling, untutored hands of 
the merest tyros in grammar, to be broken up, 
and examined, or played with as lessons in 
syntax and prosody, instead of keeping them 
inviolate from all meaner associations, and pre- 
serving them in their wholeness and vitality. 

The question here opened is one of no little 

importance. And on a return to some sounder 

mode of studying classical literature, appears to 

depend not only our hope of preserving our 

bJglxer systems o£ education from tba mdux, of 
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great corruptions, in the shape of modern 
languages, modern history, and modern science, 
so called ; but the still better hope of elevating 
it in its office, and making it what all scholars 
feel that it may be made, however we may have 
neglected the right method of accomplishing our 
object 

One defect in our present system appears to 
be, that neither teacher nor pupil enters upon 
his work with a full sense of its object and use. 
And though young minds must be taught to do, 
as to believe, much of which they cannot see the 
reasons, there is a natural scepticism and dif- 
fidence in human nature which requires con- 
sideration, and can best be supported and stimu- 
lated by giving it some insight into the end of 
the work set before it Perhaps there would be no 
great difficulty in explaining, even to a schoolboy, 
that the great end and perfection of his nature 
was the attainment of truth ; that this truth was 
not to be held in a mere speculative form, but to 
be incorporated with his actions, and placed as 
a rule over his affections ; that, as a boy, he is 
incapable of grasping it in an abstract and 
metaphysical shape, but must have it placed 
before him in living and breathing personifi- 
cations, pictured and coloured to the senses, 
moving before the eye, speaking to the ear, and 
clothed in bodily and sensible forms ; that he is, 
moreover, at present, a creature of feeling, and 
by feeling must be mainly swayed ; and, there- 
fore, that his affections are to be roused, and 
pity and terror, love and admiration, the sense 
of power and of greatness, and all tha ^\ssBt 
sympathies of the heart, are tft\ie ^kV^^^^aft.^ «x. 
proper times by a maeV^inery c.oxl^\J!c\nrX«^ ^^^ 
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this purpose, and by creations of human fancy, 
where Providence, for some wise purpose, has 
failed to supply them in perfection by the reali- 
ties of life. 

This is the work of art. It is the work of 
that, which has been most wisely called the " art 
of God," — of Nature herself in all her opera- 
tions. And, so far as Nature has been pleased 
to leave something which may be filled up by 
man — one unfinished window in her glorious 
palace, so far the art of man is bound to follow 
the same end, and to work upon the same 
model. 

Neither, perhaps, would there be much dif- 
ficulty in explaining, even to a schoolboy, the 
reasons why AristoUe, treating of the whole 
subject of art, has resolved it almost exclusively 
into that which he considers its highest form — 
tragedy. Even a child may understand that 
the range of imitation, and therefore the power 
of embodying truth, of rousing right, and there- 
fore, true affections, and of conveying pure, and 
therefore true, pleasure to the mind, is limited 
in the various arts by the nature of the objects 
imitated, and the materials employed. 

Man is the highest representative of truth 
upon earth, and the only visible object for 
human sympathies and interests, and therefore 
art must be mainly employed in bringing man 
before man. For this reason, sculpture and 
painting are nobler and more efficacious than 
architecture. For the same reason, whatever 
enlarges the scope and power of art in thus 
exhibiting human nature, increases the perfection 
of art. Painting, therefore, is superior to sculp- 
tare, because it superadds colour to figure, and 
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enables the eye to grasp a greater variety of 
objects, and to receive clearer and more vivid 
impressions of reality. Music, — the music of 
irrational sounds, — addressing itself only to the 
mere animal sense, is capable of performing only 
the lowest functions of art, in soothing and 
pleasing the ear. 

There is still left another material and instru- 
ment — language, — an instrument of universal 
application, comprehending all subjects ; capable 
of exhibiting to the mind all objects, not only 
directly and primarily, as where sounds are re- 
presented by sounds, but indirectly and second- 
arily ; commensurate with the ideas and feelings 
of the age to which it is addressed ; and, by a 
thousand secret associations, deeply and wonder- 
fully entwined with the sympathies of the human 
mind. Words, therefore, in the hand of Art, 
are its most powerful engine. And the exhibition, 
by means of words, of truth in a living and 
breathing form, acting on the emotions according 
to laws of moral truths, and soothing and amusing 
the mind according to the same great laws, which 
regulate the due proportions of pain and pleasure, 
labour and relaxation, is the highest work of 
art. 

But this is not aU. The law under which all 
human intellect works, and upon which, there- 
fore, all its compositions must be constructed, is 
the law of unity, of order, sjrmmetry, regularity, 
precise and clearly outlined form, and defined 
and visible proportions. Upon this law. Nature 
herself rarely appears to work. Whatever be 
the secret and hidden unity of her proceadixsj^^ 
she throws her outward pViervoxsi'evv^ \i^1at^ ^x^ 
with a, profuse and intenniTia\A!& N^jnsX^ . Ax ^si»^ 
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be that in the field of art, as in the field of morals, 
this seeming irregularity of nature is a necessary 
condition of that state of dicipline under which 
we are here placed. While, as if to satisfy the 
longings of our reason for perfect unity and 
order, she has given to man also his faculty of 
art^ and enabled him in his own combinations to 
realize a certain degree of unity, which may 
blend with, set off*, and even improve her own 
apparent diversity. There is not space at pre- 
sent to enter further into this principle, which is 
of very general application, in determining the 
proportion which human art should bear to 
nature. It was suggested, in order to account 
for the introduction of the principle of unity into 
the combinations and imitations of art in lan- 
guage, by reducing it to rhythm and metre. So 
that poetry, or the faculty of creation, has be- 
come gradually restricted to metrical composition, 
of which the great charm is the unity of pro- 
portions, and the regularity of cadences. 

In this way, then, we arrive at Poetry, as the 
highest effort of human art ; and at Dramatic 
Poetry, according to the theory of Aristotle, as 
the highest branch of Poetry ; because it involves 
more of all the elements which act palpably on 
the senses, — life, motion, energy, individuality, 
sound, gesture, impersonation, and even the 
accessories of the other arts, painting and sculp- 
ture, such as figure and colour, not only in the 
characters themselves, but in the scenic and 
architectural decorations. And these, therefore, 
are the reasons why young minds should be fed, 
stimulated, amused, and instructed by Dramatic 
Poetry. 

And when they look round fox tVift Tio\AftSt 
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specimens of this art, they may easily be taught 
why these are selected from Greece. For if the 
chief end and duty of art is to exhibit high 
abstract truths in a palpable, passionate, and 
pleasing form, we should expect it to be deve- 
loped in the highest perfection wherever, from 
the operation of political circumstances acting 
upon a certain natural constitution of mind, such 
truths had been made most distinctly a subject 
of consciousness and reflection, while in the same 
minds there prevailed the most acute sensibility 
to emotion, and the most importunate demands 
for pleasurable excitement. Such was peculiarly 
the condition of the Greek. All the elements of 
mind were blended in him into a combination, of 
which Plato did not hesitate to pronounce that 
it presented the fairest materials possible even to 
be imagined, for rearing a structure of human 
perfection. Sense and reason, abstraction and 
reality, repose and energy, order and disorder, 
law and license, the East and the West, seem to 
have met together, as it were, on the great 
neutral ground of Greece, and there to have 
thrown out a nation which has played a vaster 
part in human affairs, and has served perhaps 
higher ends in the dispensations of Providence, 
than any except the Jews. More or less, directly 
or indirectly, under the form of theology or 
philosophy, they have stood to the world at large 
in some such relation as the Jews ; and not the 
least portion of their influence has been exerted 
through their art. 

Still a young mind requires something more, 
in order thoroughly to understand «iw4 «LY^T^<sv»JM5i 
the nature of a Greek tragedy. \1 <iaraesa» \.o\assv 
in a strange garb, — env^lo^ed m \\»x^ ^=sv^ 
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mysterious symbols of an unknown language, 
beset with the perplexities of a subtle and meta-' 
physical grammar, and obscured by many pecu- 
liarities of manners and circumstances. The 
first thing, therefore, to be done, is to supply him 
with some analogies within his own knowledge, 
which he may transfer to the unknown subject 
before him, and be enabled to understand it. 

It is in the misapplication of such analogies 
that the chief mistake is made, which perplexes 
a young scholar in approaching the old Greek 
drama, and which throws it into mystery. We 
are not speaking now of Euripides, scarcely per- 
haps even of Sophocles, much less of the later 
dramatic poetry of Athens, but of its two noblest 
authors, JEschylus and Aristophanes. The 
associations which a schoolboy calls up, and trans- 
fers to the pages of his Agamemnon, are those of 
a modern theatre, — the playbill, the gaslight, 
the stifling atmosphere, the noisy pit, the indo- 
lent boxes, the vulgar gallery, collected for the 
mere purpose of whiling away a lazy evening 
before a shifting scene, which, even if at times it 
stumbles on a truth, or is compelled to exhibit a 
virtue, thinks of little but a temporary applause, 
and of pampering a vitiated craving for amuse- 
ment and excitement. That Grecian art itself 
soon sunk into this degenerate and degraded 
form is too obvious. But in the hands of 
^schylus and Aristophanes it was something 
very different. Three great minds, JEschylus, 
Aristophanes, and Plato, seem to have placed 
themselves, at the crisis of Athenian history, in 
the front of that battle which was to be waged 
between antiquity, religion, truth, law, order, 
virtue, and patriotism, on the oinft \isji<i ; wvd m- 
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novation, infidelity, scepticism, licentiousness, 
disorder, vice, and selfishness, on the other. 
What Plato taught and prophesied abstractedly 
in the groves of Academus, -^schylus and Ari- 
stophanes threw into life, and brought out in- , 
stinct with motion on the stage of the theatre. 
And the theatre was a consecrated ground ; 
the drama, a holy ceremony ; the poet, a minister 
of religion. It was as if, amidst the gathering 
horrors of the French revolution, when the foun- 
tains of the great deep of human wickedness were 
about to be broken open, and a maddened fanatical 
populace would listen no more to the sober voice 
of the preacher from the pulpit, some great and 
holy mind, uncommissioned except by the voice 
of nature within his own heart, had come for- 
ward in some old cathedral, to make to them the 
only appeal which they would listen to ; and, 
dressing up the deepest truths of religion in the 
form of mystery or drama, had endeavoured, 
from an altar no longer occupied by its own ap- 
pointed minister, to soothe, to guide, to counsel, 
to warn them, as a prophet and a priest. Until 
:^schylus and Aristophanes — ^schylus espe- 
cially — are acknowledged in this character, 
and approached with the reverence due to it, 
their language must be unintelligible, and their 
works a problem. 

It is at least consolatory and ennobling to 
human natiure to cherish such a belief — to think 
that JEschylus would have repelled with indig- 
nation the charge of profaning and degrading his 
power by a wanton capricious excitement of 
terror and pity, as children are frightened wilK 
a magic-lantern ; or by panderm^ Xa^ XXxfe> ^^^ 
amusement of a licentious popxxVafte. 1^^\5Ms\!^^& 
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dedicated, we know, his tragedies to time, XP^*'¥ 
Tag Tpay<f)^iaQ aviTiBtTo *. And no one can read 
attentively at least three of his plays, the Aga- 
memnon, the Eumenides, and the Prometheus, 
without recognizing, beneath the outward veil, a 
depth of meaning which gives them a far higher 
character than any ordinary work of modern art 
can ever possess. Happily it is not necessary to 
confirm such a hypothesis by tracing it through 
all the seventy, or ninety, or even more, dramas, 
partly tragic and partly satyric, which have been 
attributed to him. One who duly and worthily 
estimates the value and importance of Greek 
literature may not fear, perhaps, to consider it a 
blessing of Providence that so much, and so 
•much only of it as we now possess, has been 
saved from its wreck. But upon every remain- 
ing portion of ^schylus there is stamped a 
singular moral, political, and theological charac- 
ter, which distinguishes him from all his suc- 
cessors, and entitles him to the just appellation 
of " Vates,** in its double sense, — as the great 
prophet, as well as poet, of Grecian antiquity. 

With this title the whole analogy would open 
to the student, between the heathen and the 
Christian Vates of the present day. He would 
understand that in all forms of human society a 
power must be created, or will rise up sponta- 
neously somewhere, to check, and contend against, 
and guide the erring and larger portion of our 
nature. He would comprehend that where no 
such power has been established and perpetuated 
by Providence in a visible appointed priesthood, 
or where it has been cast off by man, there some 

* Athenasus, lib. viii. c. 18. 
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self-commissioned ministers must assume to 
themselves that office, taking as their credentials, 
not an external ordination by the hands of Grod's 
ministers, but the seeming voice of Heaven 
manifested by the higher aspirations of their 
own hearts, and by the faculties which have been 
imparted to them of good. And he would recog- 
nize in all the higher works of the Grecian 
intellect, whether in poetry, philosophy, or his- 
tory, the voice of such a self-constituted heathen 
church, protesting against the vices and follies 
which surrounded her, and striving still to up- 
hold some fragments of the truth amid a general 
corruption. Nor would it destroy this analogy, 
or do any thing but impress on him more deeply 
the importance and necessity of placing such a 
church on a basis like that of the Christian, 
independent of the popular voice, to find that, 
where no such independence was secured to it 
by a formal commission from Heaven, and by 
the recognition of the civil power, there the 
persons who undertook its office were compelled 
to degrade themselves to meet the popular taste, 
and to disguise themselves under the forms of 
actors, or even mountebanks, in order to gain 
access for their truths to the popular ear. 

To those who have been accustomed to regard 
poetry simply as addressed to the feelings and 
fancy, whether vitiated or not, and the excellence 
of Greek poetry as consisting solely in its supe- 
rior power of pleasing, much that has here been 
said will appear farfetched and extravagant, 
and still more, what must now be added : but 
no one can read attentively either the woYka. ^x 
the history of the Greek dram«L\AsX^, V\\XvwsX» 
observing their intimate conivexxoiv \«\\Nx Q^exNaA^- 
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theological, political, philosophical, and ethical 
systems. A careful and minute examination of 
the principles advocated respectively by -^chy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and above aU by Ari- 
stophanes, would be the best conmient on this 
suggestion ; and would exhibit a singular transi- 
tion of doctrine, analogous to that which followed 
more openly in the philosophical schools. It was 
the Antigone which raised Sophocles to the office 
of Strategus.* It was not merely corruption of 
taste, but corruption of all other principles, 
which Aristophanes lays to the charge of Euri* 
pides. As the germs of all knowledge, divine 
and human, were sought out and believed to 
exist in the pages of Homer, so subsequent dra- 
matic poets still occupied the same comprehensive 
position, and from it endeavoured to impress 
upon the Athenian people that general instruc- 
tion, in whatever province, which the circum- 
stances of the age required or invited. And with 
the intimate and inseparable analogies which 
bind together all higher practical and speculative 
truths, it was impossible for them not to become 
severally representatives of particular schools or 
systems of general philosophy. It can scarcely 
be doubted that Euripides was the poet of the 
Sophists ; far above him stood Sophocles, no 
unfit representative of the practical, moderate, 
ethical, Socratic school; and highest of all we 
must place JBschylus, as the poetical type of the 
profound, mysterious orientalism of Pythagoras 
and Plato. Not that in ^schylus, any more 
than in Pythagoras and Plato, was it an abstract 
speculative philosophy which he endeavoured to 

* Petit, ill. 18. mis. 
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embody and impress. It was essentially prac- 
tical ; religiously, morally, and politically prac- 
tical ; and addressed to the Athenian people with 
reference to their practical duties and circum- 
stances. 

But to appreciate its excellence, we ought to 
understand the forces which it was brought for- 
ward fft resist. For all instruction implies re- 
sistance, and by the nature of the resistance it is 
shaped and directed. 

Considered in this light, we shall be able to 
reconcile the seemingly sceptical tone of his 
theology, with the constantly recurring assertions 
of the grandest principles of religious truth. 
His scepticism was directed to the modern, ma- 
terialized, profane Polytheism of Greece; and 
tiiough Plato * does censure a particular passage 
as exhibiting unworthy views of the Divine 
nature, he nowhere classes -^schylus in the same 
condemnation with Homer, the founder of the 
Greek Neology. Take, for instance, the well- 
know mysterious chorus of the Agamemnon : — 

** Jove, whosoe'er he be ! 

If invok'd this name doth please him, 
By this do I address him, — 
I may not guess of aught, 

While all I weigh, 
Save Jove — if from my anxious thoughts 
The bootless weight in truth 'tis meet to cast away : 
For neither he who once was great before him, 

With hardihood invincible 
Like a boiling torrent roaring. 

Aught, as one gone by, could tell, 
And he, who next arose, at last 
Found his third thrower f, and i^ past* 

* Repub. lib. ii. ad finem. 

t Or " vanquisher ; " compaTe "Ptota^^eAaja,^^^- 
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Think of the crimes incorporated in the 
modern Greek mythology — the " battles of the 
giants;" "the hatred, fierce and deep;" "the 
kindred strife : " e')(dpaQ TroXXac kqI wayTo^avac 
^€wy T£ Kol rjp(jj(i)v, TrpoQ avyyeveiQ re Koi oiKeiovQ 
avTotv*, and this avowed bewilderment of 
thought on such a subject will be only the 
poetical expression of Plato's own repeated asser- 
tions. It is not Atheism ; but the struggle of 
an old and elevated theology against a new 
popular superstition. 

The gods of the people may be many, one 
rising on the ruins of the other ; but the God 
of ^schylus, veiled under the only name which 
he dares to employ, is one and the same for ever, 
the God of eternity and righteousness, the 
moral Governor of men. Without a pause he 
breaks forth : — 

*,* But unto Jove, whoe'er with zeal 
And faith the victor hymn doth peal, 

All in all shall gain the meed 

Of an understanding heart — 
Jove that mortal man doth lead 
To tread the paths of wisdom's art >-* 

Jove that knowledge upon pain 

Rivets ever to remain. 
There droppeth e'en in sleep, within 
The heart, the pang of mem'ried sin ; 
And e'en to ears that will not hear 
Judgment hath return 'd with fear. 
For of heavenly powers, I ween. 

On their glorious bench of state 
Seated, there is a grace compulsory as fate.'* 

So, when the belief in the moral government 
of God was fast dying away, amidst the en- 

* Plato, Repub. ii. p. 378. 
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croacliments and licentiousness of a popular re- 
ligion, •«— when the stern, awful doctrines of 
retribution were melted down into a soft easy 
ritual of forms and sacrifices, or were confounded 
and abandoned altogether, amidst the con- 
vulsions and vicissitudes which accompany de- 
mocracy, — JEschylus brought forward the Aga- 
memnon, it would be scarcely too strong to say, 
mainly, at least in its theological character, as 
an esjiibition of the great truth of Divine re- 
tribution ; slow indeed, but certain : biding its 
time, — "visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children ; " not to be soothed by gifts ; not 
to be averted even by repentance alone. 

So if Bishop Butler himself had wished to 
condense his chapter on moral discipline in his 
Analogy, he could scarcely wish for better words 
than the oft-repeated phrase of -^chylus, rrddei 
H^QoQ, "wisdom by suffering," which he seems 
never wearied of enforcing. So when the sophist 
or the atheist would endeavour to escape from 
the shame of sin, and the justice of his own 
responsibility, by attributing the calamities of 
guilt to some necessary revulsion of fortune, 
-^schylus fixes it at once on the true cause — 
man's guilt itself. And, as a part of his grand 
moral theology (and a necessary part in explain- 
ing the great mystery of moral government, 
shadowed out upon earth), he brings forward 
strongly and repeatedly, as a Christian might do, 
the propagation of crime from crime, and of 
punishment from trespass, stretching through 
distant years, and "visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even to the fourtK 
generation, " while he tracea w^ X>aa ^^aJCsv ^*v 
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Agamemnon to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
that still farther to the feast of Thyestes. 

** There hath been wrought *mongst mortal men 
An aged tale 

Of ancient span — 
That a hero's giant weal 

Full-grown begets a progeny, 
And does not all unchildren'd die. 

And that from luck too bless'd below, 

Sprouts to a race unglutted woe. 
But I from other men apart, 
Stand with a solitary heart 
For 'tis the impious deed of crime. 
Which more begets in after time. 
Like to its parent's blood. 
But the fate of righteous hearths 
Is fair for aye in their children's births ; 
While pamper'd pride is wont to get — 

Each ancient one a child that thriveth 
Fresh in man's evils, soon or late. 

Whene'er the doomed hour arriveth. 
And the infant crime begetteth. 

As darkness springing out of light, 
A demon — her we dare not fight — 

The unholy hardihood 
Of Ate black as night — Ate, that sitteth 
Upon the palace roofs, like to her parent's brood.** 

The same deep truths are brought out with 
still more force in the Eumenides ; and they are 
accompanied with a number of little touches, all, 
to an eye conversant in philosophy, connected 
with a profound and true system of doctrines. 
Thus with -^schylus words are no arbitrary 
conventional symbols, but are invested with a 
mysterious meaning and power, such as we find 
applied to them in Scripture. When he plays 
on the name of Helen, it is not in the spirit of 
frigid wit, but with a sense of that prophetic in- 
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spiration wlich is daily working around us, and 
secretly guiding the tongue, even where all seems 
chance. If Clytemnestra scorns to put faith in 
dreams, he himself refers to them as replete with 
mysterious lessons. Thus every act throughout 
the play is referred directly or indirectly to the 
providence of Gt)d. Thus a parent's blessing, 
or a child's curse, is not thrown lightly by, as 
pregnant with no consequences, but is treated as 
it is treated in the Bible — with awe and reve- 
rence. Thus mere external acts, like Agamem- 
non's treading upon purple, even where little 
of evil intention lurks within, are dealt with as 
objects of praise or censure, of Heaven's pu- 
nishment, and man's responsibiUty. And to 
these may be added, the singular orientalism of 
his illustrations, ideas, and even language, which 
carry back the reader at every step to the Scrip- 
tures, and to regions where a deep philosophy 
was still preserved, under a positive external 
system of opinion and conduct, farthest opposed 
to the modem sophistry of Athens, and wonder- 
fully congenial and similar to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

Nor is the peculiar ethical character of 
-^schylus less striking. Take, for instance, the 
picture of the struggle within the mind of 
Agamemnon, when he is compelled to contem- 
plate the sacrifice of his daughter, and examine 
it as an ethical picture, which it is intended to 
be. 

The mode in which his distresses and per- 
plexities are accumulated and involved, even in 
the contraction and obscurity of the lax!L^w».^^\ 
his patience at first ; the suddem. \Tk\xod»i^>Cv3^ <2J^ 
Chalcaa; the startling and revoUm^ Q^ \vva) V^"^2«^ 
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from such a deed ; the sophistry by which he 
becomes reconciled to it ; the noxious influence 
of a false religion ; the suppression of the fatal 
resolution once formed, and its concealment, 
imder the vain brief hope that all may be well ; 
and at last the stern ferocity with which the 
purpose, once determined on, is followed up, — all 
exhibit the ethical profoundness and accuracy of 
iEschylus in a most wonderful light. And let 
the student then contrast the scene with the 
compositions of other poets, even of Lucretius, 
on the same subject, in which little is attempted 
but the excitement of mere pity or terror. Let 
him observe how iEschylus himself without 
abandoning these necessary ingredients, or rather 
while embodying them in the highest perfection, 
has subordinated them to his higher ethical and 
practical end ; and he may then, perhaps, under- 
stand the justice of describing iEschylus not 
only as a theologian, but as a moralist ; differing 
only from abstract theorists by his power of 
clothing the same deep truths in form and colour, 
and in exhibiting them to the senses. 

And yet to understand the Agamemnon, as 
the highest work of Grecian art, not only its 
theological and ethical, but its political character, 
must be borne in mind. If even comedy (if 
to observant eyes even the gross wild farce of 
Aristophanes) was at Athens only another 
and more popular form of political instruction, 
much more would tragedy be directed to the 
same end. There was no privacy or retirement 
in Athenian life. Every one was compelled to 
be a public man, and to think of and take part 
in politics in some form or another ; how much 
more a man giited,- like ^schylus, with the 
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noblest faculties of mind, and who must either 
have been an idiot not to have felt the evils 
which were gathering round his country, or a 
selfish voluptuary to have profaned his powers 
to amuse merely, at a time when warning and 
chastisement were required ! 

The performance of the Orestea is placed by 
Clinton in the year 458 B.C., the same year (it 
is a singular coincidence) in which the orator 
Lysias, the chosen representative of all the prin- 
ciples which -^schylus would repudiate, was 
born. It was the seventh year of the Messenian, 
and the third of the Egyptian war. And JEschy- 
lus, now approaching to the close of his life (he 
died two years afterwards, at the age of 69\ 
could see and understand the spirit of demo- 
cratical ambition which was growing with Athe- 
nian ascendancy, and planning every day fresh 
schemes of foreign conquest, especially in the 
East. The direct political object of the Eume- 
nides appended, as it seems naturally, to the 
poetical tale of the Orestea, is obvious. It was 
to uphold the power of the Areopagus as the 
representative of ancient law and order, against 
the aggressions of the democracy ; and to cement, 
if possible, the foreign alliance with Argos, which 
seemed likely to maintain the balance of power 
in Greece, without involving it in the struggle 
between LacedaBmon and Athens. It had be- 
sides another object, connected with theology. 
It exhibited in a strong light the value of the 
political institutions and social order, which 
were on the point of being destroyed by the 
rising demagogues, as tempering and mediating, 
as it were, between guilty raexv %xA ^^ ^xxv^A. 
inexorable decree of pui\\aYmietv\. X» iO^syw \>.^<^^ 
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crime. The Eumenides represent the high stern 
law of moral retribution, which formed, and 
rightly formed, an essential part of the moral 
theology of ancient heathenism. Against this 
was contending, in Athens, the lax, easy, self- 
indulgent creed of sophistry, which would eman- 
cipate man by some theory or another from his 
moral responsibility to God ; and this creed was 
supported by the instinctive demands and ex- 
pectations of mercy to temper justice, which are 
as much implanted in our minds, and, as Bishop 
Butler shows, are as much authorized by ex- 
perience, as the fear of simple justice. And 
what Christianity has done to reconcile the two, 
the heathen philosopher could seek and find only 
in the appointed intervention of human tribunals 
and established law. Of this power, the repre- 
sentative was the Areopagus ; and with the fall 
of the Areopagus, now attacked every day, 
^schylus foresaw that the whole fabric of 
society at Athens must be dissolved; that the 
authority to judge and to punish must pass back 
from the state to the individual; that, as one 
instance out of many, the law of the blood- 
avenger must be restored, by which the surviv- 
ing relative, in the absence of any other execu- 
tive, was bound by the old traditionary injunction 
to take the law upon himself, and to shed the 
blood of him by whom man's blood had been 
shed. 

With this palpable and almost professed poli- 
tical object in the Eumenides, it is not perhaps 
unreasonable to connect another political object 
in the Agamemnon, — to warn the Athenians 
against those plans of aggressive vengeance 
upon the East^ which, flushed with their vie- 
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tories on their own soil, and full of the lust of 
empire, they were now cherishing; to warn 
them against it by the prophecy, which he so 
often and ostentatiously repeats, that excess of 
wealth and power is the first parent of crime ; 
that even an act of retribution may be also an 
act of sin, and draw down vengeance ; that ruin 
is the next door neighbour ofioroixoc to pros- 
perity ; that the gods are not heedless of men of 
blood; that to capture may be the first step 
to being captured; that moderation should be 
the great prayer of all men. These are ethical 
maxims, not officiously and pedantically ob- 
truded, as is too frequently the case with the 
yywfiat of Euripides ; but confined in their pro- 
per place to the mouth of the Chorus, and form- 
ing the key-note to the whole tragedy. Let the 
student take, for instance, the Chorus, 

" O wherefore thus, with fixed spell,** 

and listen to it, as to the voice of a great and 
good statesman, anticipating the calamities which 
he felt rather than saw to be coming upon his 
country, while hurried away in its false dream of 
security and aggrandizement. 

It is not, however, in giving directly ethical 
instruction like this that ^schylus is a poet ; it 
is in transfusing this abstract generalized philo- 
sophy into a bodily form : and this he has done 
in the whole story and plot of the Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon is his Athens — the great and power- 
ful monarch, lying, as all mankind are lying, under 
a curse from Heaven on account of the crimes of 
his forefathers, and therefore not in a condition to 
trust to any present prosperity, TXiwQ?a.Wie»\ftN<eci.- 
ture boldly on any scheme eil\\ex oi n^tv^^^^^^ ^"^ 
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of aggrandizement. He is visited by an act of in- 
justice, — tempted to undertake to avenge it, — 
in the prosecution of this vengeance, led on by 
the false and guilty mjrthology of th*e day, to 
commit a crime in order to insure success ; he 
carries the whole force of Greece upon Asia, — 
after a long struggle is successful ; and returns 
home covered with victory, but stained with 
blood, to find his marriage-bed polluted, his child 
in exile, his country made a prey to a tyrant, revo- 
lution introduced into the heart of it, and himself 
ready to fall a victim beneath the dagger of his 
adulterous wife. That such was in reality the 
general effect of the Trojan expedition upon the 
domestic and political circumstances of Greece 
we know ; that it would be repeated, in the 
event of any other foreign expeditions which 
should once more pour the torrent of war back 
from Greece upon the East, might be foreseen 
by any statesman. No lesson of more truth or 
necessity could be given to the fanatical demo- 
cracy of Athens, always, as Thucydides describes 
them, anticipating possession, and believing 
every thing possible which they conceived or 
desired. And this lesson, whether intentionally 
or not, is stamped upon the whole structure of 
the Agamemnon, and throws into order whatever 
is otherwise perplexing. In particular it ex- 
plains what critics, who have looked in it for 
nothing but an excitement of terror and pity, 
have often complained of — the protraction of 
the drama after the murder of Agamemnon has 
been accomplished. The whole dialogue between 
the Chorus, -^gysthus, and Clytemnestra bears 
upon the illustration of the political convulsions 
produced by the fall of Agamemnon, a;^ the type 
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<^ those general convulsions which would follow 
under all similar circumstances. The rule of 
a woman ; the tyranny of the cowardly ** stay-at- 
home " iEgysthus ; the insult and threatening 
upon the old men who formed the great council 
of the state, their vain attempt at resistance, 
and final submission to oppression ; and the pro- 
phesied return of Orestes, once more to stain the 
house with blood, and to throw the kingdom into 
confusion ; are all touches which would come 
home naturally and readily to the mind of an 
Athenian audience, bent on following the same 
steps which Agamemnon had first taken, and 
exposed therefore to the same end. 

To give this warning, however, its due force 
as a work of art, it was to be embodied not only 
in a tangible and visible form, in an " act " or 
drama, but to be invested with all those circum- 
stances which would rouse feelings and affections : 
and here comes in the theory of Aristotle, that 
the proper object of tragedy is to purify, by 
exercising the passions of pity and terror. It is 
not indeed the highest, nor the only object of 
tragedy, considered as a work of poetry and art. 
That object, as before said, is the sensuistic, aes- 
thetic attestation and exhibition of theological, 
political, and moral truth. But as that truth is 
not speculative, but practical ; as it is intended 
to influence man's conduct ; as this influence must 
take the form of correction, repression, and pro- 
hibition, upon the general principle that all law 
is, properly considered, the negation of evil, and 
all right government the coercion of vice rather 
than the encouragement of virtue ; it must be 
addressed to those principles in o\mc \vaX.>xs^\s^ 
which we are deterred from aet\oiis», woX. \ft ^^'sa. 
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which allure us to them : it must appeal to fear. 
Hence tragedy is the great and appropriate effort 
of art, considered as a philosophy. In its highest 
productions, pity and the softer affections of our 
nature are only subordinate to fear; and to prac- 
tical fear, that is, to a dread of punishment upon 
vice or folly. Sophocles (may we venture to sug- 
gest such a criticism ?) commenced the work of 
corruption in tragedy, when he exhibited suf- 
fering, and roused fear without any direct and 
immediate connexion with this practical lesson, 
— when he made an overruling destiny the dark 
overshadowing power which was "to breathe 
horror " on his scenes, while men would look on 
and tremble, but tremble without a thought of 
duty, or an effort to escape. Euripides advanced 
farther in the path of corruption : he made 
misery in itself — even the misery of sin — a 
subject for pity. Pity was the passion which he 
loved to excite, rather than fear; and thus he 
enervated and demoralized the mind by wasting 
it in excited sensibilities upon fictitious objects, 
and by accustoming it to view those objects solely 
in their condition of suffering, without linking 
that suffering by a moral retribution to crime, 
and that crime to aversion and terror in the 
heart of the spectator. 

In -^schylus it is very different. His object 
is to chasten the presumption, and to check the 
foreign aggressions of the bold, prosperous, 
powerful, and ambitious Athens, by the terror 
produced by the fall of the bold, prosperous, 
powerful, and ambitious Agamemnon, returning 
from his foreign conquests. He exhibits him 
first in the moment of success, even then per- 
mittiDg a word to drop which hints that danger 
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is lurking underneath. Then, not in a desultory 
spirit, but with the strictest design, he carries 
off the mind to the deed which is to be the germ 
of all the coming calamities, — the great crime 
of Iphigenia's murder, which both exemplifies 
the searing deceitful influence of ambition even 
on a noble heart, and exhibits Agamemnon him- 
self as the criminal upon whom judgment is 
about to falL He paints him with exquisite de- 
licacy ; not as abandoned and depraved, for this 
would prevent the application of the example to 
the personal conduct of his audience (since no 
one believes himself to be hardened and depraved, 
and therefore no one would allow the parallel 
between himself and such a character, nor draw 
the inference required); but with just such a 
mixture of vice and virtue, of external temptation 
and internal weakness, of previous struggle 
against crime and subsequent abandonment to 
i^ as constitutes the unhappy monarch a fit re- 
presentative of human nature, — a mirror in 
which any individual might venture to contem- 
plate his own character and his own fate. 

As if to relieve the direct practical and moral 
appeal of the play, and to interweave with it the 
third great object of art, to please and soothe, 
^schylus then introduces the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the fire-beacons by which the news of 
the capture of Troy is supposed to have been 
transmitted to Argos. There may be in this 
something more than at first presents itself. It 
may be connected with some scheme of defence 
which we know was then introduced, and bore 
upon the facilities and difficulties of foreign in- 
vasion. But without dwelling on such a hy- 
pothesis, there is in the whoV^ i«»?cv^^ q1 \ia\>a.^^ 
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nothing so full of the picturesque as the effects 
of fire and darkness combined ; and nothing in 
external nature harmonizes so well with all that 
is grand and fearful in the moral world ; and in- 
stead, therefore, of being appended to the play, 
as a mere " purple patch," this description is to 
be regarded as appropriate scenery, as the back- 
ground of the picture, as contributing to the 
general tone and colouring ; on the same prin- 
ciple on which painters introduce storms, and 
clouds, and lightning, into historical subjects 
with which they have no direct connexion. There 
have been critics who professed to doubt whether 
Grecian art understood the picturesque as well 
as the beautiful, — meaning by picturesque, aU 
that pleases by contrast, by seeming irregularity, 
by broken harmonies, and outlines of thought 
and ideas suggested rather than expressed ; and 
meaning by beauty, strict definite forms and pro- 
portions, where all that is meant is traced legibly 
to the eye. This might be true of later Grecian 
art ; but no Vernet ever imagined a night-scene 
more picturesque than this description of ^schy- 
lus. Every word tells. The fire becomes a cou- 
rier, leaping from height to height. Instead of a 
vague generalization, aU the mountains are sin- 
gled out and painted. The scaur (Xcirac) of 
Lemnos, with its sides scarred and seamed by tor- 
rents ; the great upheaved cone or hump (atTroc) 
of Athos ; the scaur again of CithsBron ; the watch- 
height of Macistus ; the beetling headland look- 
ing down on the Saronic Gulf ; the fiame pass- 
ing from pinnacle to pinnacle, now ridging the 
sea with fire, now like "the golden sun," and 
now like "the pale clear moon;" at one time 
lifting itself like a gigantic torch, at another 
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tossing and shaking its " mighty beard of fire ; •' 
now stooping over the Gorgopian lake, and now 
blazing up from the pile of " grey old heath : " 
all these are exquisite poetical touches, worthy 
of the first of sensuistic artists ; that is, of artists 
who think only of addressing their compositions 
to the senses. 

In the mouth of Clytemnestra this description 
answers another purpose. Put side by side with 
the elaborate artificial description, which follows, 
of the capture of Troy, it intimates the veil of 
restraint thrown over her intentions : it betrays 
the real coldness, at least, of her affections : and 
it exhibits her as a queen " grandiloquent and 
noble," in order to balance the degradation of 
her character as an adultress; and so to pre* 
serve, as in the case of Agamemnon, some mix* 
ture and proportion of good and evil, lest either 
the good should extinguish the blame, or the 
evil should obliterate the pity, and in either case 
the moral lesson should fail of its personal ap- 
plication. 

Nor must the art be overlooked with which 
-^schylus mysteriously insinuates and develops 
by degrees the calamity which is at hand. From 
the first hint of the watchman, in the word 
dy^pol^vXov, to the last fatal crime and act, 
he is engaged in withdrawing, fold by fold, the 
veil which hangs before it ; arresting the atten- 
tion, alarming the mind, and suggesting antici- 
pations with a wonderful skill, sometimes by 
mere words, sometimes by obvious ambiguities, 
sometimes by vague expressions of alarm ; the 
storm of terror (to use his own metaphor) be- 
ginning like a thunder shower, drop by dto^, 
until it burstd and pourd doYrti m \)aft Vstt^oN. ^ 
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Cassandra's prophecy. Sophocles, in the CEklipus 
Tyrannus, has been praised for the same gradual 
and exciting development of his catastrophe by 
means of a combination of facts : but the same 
effect is produced more skilfully and with more 
of the sublime in -^schylus, by employing not 
a mere accidental combination of outward events, 
but the deep, prophetic, supernatural intimations, 
whether of man's moral nature or of extraordi- 
nary inspiration, and by combining them with 
the forced silence of those who dare not warn 
against the coming ill, and the involuntary be- 
trayals of a mind that is plotting crime. 

As he took care in the first chorus to fix at- 
tention, and to draw out the character of Aga- 
memnon, in the next he brings out another figure ; 
not one merely to fill up the picture, or to rouse 
emotions of pity, still less to employ the time of 
the Chorus — the true impersonation of himself 
— as the great moral prophet standing before 
the stage, and, as with a wand, touching every 
fact as it occurs, and bringing its moral lesson 
tb life before the eyes of the indolent spectator. 
The aggressions of Athens upon the East were 
a work of retribution. She had been deeply 
injured ; and in this injury she was likely 
to forget that vengeance belonged to another. 
But so had Agamemnon been injured, and 
Menelaus; and no evasion from the personal 
application of the moral was to be permitted by 
a failure to establish an exact parallel in the 
crime. And in painting Menelaus, the same 
law is to be observed as in painting Agamemnon ; 
the good and the evil are to be blended. He is 
represented under suffering, which in the eye of 
man is virtue ; as suffering patiently and. nobly, 
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and yet committing no slight offence in involving 
his country in the fatal prosecution of his own 
revenge. 

" Even so did Paris come 
Unto the Atridae*s dome,** &c. &c. 

Upon this exquisite chorus there follows the 
introduction of a herald from the army; who, 
according to the interpretation of a sensuistic 
criticism, answers no other purpose but to fill up 
the time, before Agamemnon's appearance, with 
a poetical description of the miseries endured 
during the siege, and of the storm which befel 
the army on its return. But, if the warning 
against foreign warfare be the political object of 
the play, and the key to its construction, the 
herald has to discharge a much more important 
duty. He could not have touched on two ideas 
more likely to give weight to the remonstrances 
of the poet ; and in this light we are disposed to 
regard this otherwise perplexing portion of the 
drama, in which nothing is introduced to further 
the plot, except perhaps another development of 
the artificial " grandiloquence " of Clytemnestra, 
and the explanation of the absence of Menelaus, 
whose presence might have seemed likely to em- 
barrass the catastrophe. 

Then follows a third chorus; not a mere 
elegy, fastened on without object or connexion, 
with the main fabric, as a ballet between the 
acts of a tragedy, but constructed on the same 
principle with the dramatic speeches of Thucy- 
dides, in order to introduce, under a new form, 
personages and facts which were necessary to 
complete the work, but lay beycmd \X& YEosssa^^^ 
limits. Agamemnon and '&lei3L'dwa& \kSKsi^ Xi^Ka- 
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already thus brought forward, and one character 
remains, on which the mind of the spectator, 
willing to escape from the application to himself 
of the moral example before him, would willingly 
fix, and cheat itself into a forgetfulness of its 
own similar faults or crimes, by venting indigna- 
tion upon some greater crime in others. Helen 
is still to be brought forward : and even Homer 
never painted her with such an exquisite admix- 
ture of beauty to fascinate, and of evil to make 
us shudder. 

" Who, O ! who was naming thee 
For every feature rightfully ? " 

On the close of this chorus Agamemnon ap- 
pears; and it is not a little singular that he 
should appear so late, and remain for so short a 
time, and develop so few points of character at 
large, if he is intended individually to arrest the 
attention, and to become the chief exciting object 
of pity. But if the grand political truth is the 
object of the poet, all this becomes intelligible ; 
and any further obtrusion of the individual 
would have interfered with his object ; as com- 
passion and personal interest in one who falls by 
the hand of public justice materially interfere 
with a right appreciation of the public lesson 
which his execution is intended to convey. And 
yet all that is seen of Agamemnon is noble, and 
calculated to inspire precisely that feeling of 
respect, which constitutes man an object of just 
and rightly tempered pity. His religious appeal 
to the gods ; his acknowledgment of their hand 
in the just revenge which he had been enabled 
to take upon Troy ; his conviction of the vanity 
<^/' battery, and of the treachery of man ; his 
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grateful recollection of Ulysses ; his plans for 
future government ; the cool and quiet distrust 
with which he listens to the elaborate over- 
strained professions of Clytemnestra, and rebukes 
her with a gentle irony; his rejection of her 
flatteries ; his contempt and refusal of her osten- 
tatious and extravagant honours; the humility 
with which he bears his victory ; even his final 
concession to her request, of treading on her 
purple tapestries (a request not made without 
the hope of inducing him to commit what might 
seem a crime, as indicating pride, and so expose 
him to an " envious eye " from heaven, and faci- 
litate the execution of her vengeance) ; and, 
lastly, his care for Cassandra — all are delicate 
touches of a noble character, perhaps the most 
perfect exemplification, which we possess, of 
Aristotle's " magnanimous man," embodied in 
poetry. 

As Agamemnon leaves the stage, the Chorus 
break forth into that deeper and fuller expression 
of their prophetic anticipations of ill : — 
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01 wherefore then, with fixed spell.'* 



It must be remembered that fear is the feeling 
which it is the true object of tragedy to excite ; 
not horror. Fear is practical ; it suggests 
thoughts of escape ; it tempers exuberant joy ; 
it sobers and calms the mind ; it compels caution 
and deliberation. It is, when properly excited, 
the germ of prudence, and a great moral virtue. 
" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom." But horror only stupifies and para- 
lyses ; and whenever art is employed under 
any form in exciting it, withowt t^^^t^wq^ \si 
some other end. and fee\\ii^> VX. \«» \^«i^>:^% ""^^"^ 
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powers, and disturbing and exhausting the emo* 
tions, rather than stimulating and directing thenu 
There are very few points in which the supe- 
riority of ancient over modem art is more con- 
spicuous than in this ; few which illustrate more 
the necessity of making truth the substance of 
art, and a sound philosophy of morals the direc- 
tress of its expressions. 

But fear is the expectation of evil ; and it is 
then useful and good, when it comes to produce 
caution and sobriety in the midst of prosperity. 
It must be the expectation of an evil, great and 
awful, but dimly shadowed out ; since the mo- 
ment it is clearly defined and at hand, the fear 
changes into horror : and the great art in ex- 
citing it is shown in thus bringing out the image 
like a phantom, with sufficient distinctness of 
outline to bear the appearance of reality, and at 
the same time with sufficient indistinctness to 
preserve the mystery. It is in the admirable 
adjustment of these two opposite principles, and 
in the slow and gradual way in wluch the myste- 
rious calamity is shadowed forth and unveiled, 
that the great art of the Agamemnon is shown. 
The intimation of the watchman, that there is 
something which he dares not speak of, is the 
germ of the development ; then follow the 
uneasiness arising from the recollections of the 
Chorus, and the revival of the murder of 
Iphigei^ia ; then still farther, suspicion is 
aroused by the sententious and laboured ambi- 
guities of Clytenmestra. Every fresh subject 
which the Chorus touches on gathers up some 
new remembrance of past crime, some thought 
of punishment long delayed, but sure ; some 
warnings not to trust to the appearance of pros- 
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perity. In the sacred and prophetic character of 
the Chorus itself is found precisely the power 
required to embody the two elements of fear — 
reality and indistinctness. They speak in some 
sense under inspiration. But inspiration is 
always obscure : and it is not till it comes upon 
the scene under a more direct supernatural in- 
fluence in the person of Cassandra, that it begins 
to unveil the coming evil palpably to the eye ; 
and at the same time to gather round it, in hor- 
rible distinctness, all the past crimes which are 
the pledge and seed of the approaching miseries. 
It is by these recollections that the moral lesson 
is still kept up, and such an association preserved 
between suffering and sin as prevents the dege- 
neration of pity into a morbid sympathy, and of 
fear into empty horror. And the employment of 
Cassandra to be the vehicle of this prophetic 
power is not only historically plausible, but it 
fills up one of the characters required to exem- 
plify the whole moral lesson of foreign conquest 
— the fate of the captive involved in the ruin of 
her master. 

We have heard an eminent painter, who had 
never read the original, declare that the concep- 
tion of Cassandra, as he had seen it even in 
Potter's translation, was the greatest which he 
had ever met with in the whole compass of art ; 
and that it kept him awake for nights, in the 
mere contemplation of it. She enters in the 
same chariot with Agamemnon ; and Clytem- 
nestra, having succeeded in drawing the king 
into the house, returns to bring her in after him, 
with the intention of wreaking vengeance on 
her as an object of her jealousy. ^Vi^ vss^iSNfcSi 
her to descend ; but CassandTai m^^^^^ "c^^ x«^ \ 
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she sits " like a wild lioness newly caught," and 
is lost in horror. Again^ Clytemnestra urges 
— but Cassandra hears not. The Chorus add 
their voice, but it falls on a deaf ear ; till at last, 
Clytemnestra, impatient to return to her victim, 
" stationed already," as she says, " for sacrifice," 
leaves the stage to the compassionate Chorus, 
who once more urge the poor captive to descend. 
Xn the midst of ^eir entreaties she starts and 
shrieks aloud --- 

*' Woe ! woe I Ye Gods ! O earth ! 
ApoUo ! O Apollo ! " 

After a certain time there is a pause in the ex- 
citement ; and there are few excellencies in which 
the superiority of Greek art over modern is so ap- 
parent, as in its power of estimating the precise 
point to which emotion maybe raised, and the time 
during which it may be prolonged, without in- 
juring the proper effect. In modern art, we are 
miade to sup full of horrors without pause or 
interruption ; and, in particular, the mind is 
wound up to the highest pitch at the very close, 
without any relaxation of a softer kind to break 
its fall on returning into the realities of life. 
The reason of this is, that the excitement of 
terror, in itself, considered as mere emotion, is 
the object of the poet now. The more intense, 
therefore, and more protracted the emotion, the 
better ; and, as when it has been roused to its 
full height nothing else is to be gained, every 
thing which lingers behind of a different tone is 
like the tail of the wounded snake, the feelings 
are palled, and the thoughts become insipid. 
But a poet who would excite fear as a vehicle 
for moral truth and discipline will take care not 
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to absorb the mind in it wholly, so as to give no 
scope for reflection ; nor to dwell long upon a 
chord so fragile, and which in breaking dispels 
the whole illusion, and even turns it into ridicule. 
Short, rapid, sudden touches, at intervals, break- 
ing out like flashes of lightning, are the proper 
mode of rousing fear in its highest form. To 
give them force and energy, there must be inter- 
vals of repose, in which the feelings become 
calm, and are prepared to sustain a fresh shock ; 
and these shocks, themselves, should die away 
by degrees, leaving the mind sobered down and 
saddened, rather than dismayed and excited, at 
the close of the imaginary scene. In this temper 
it can look back and dwell upon the past, and 
apply it to the future. The whole wears more 
an aspect of reality. It approaches nearer to 
that art of Providence, the tragedy of nature, 
by which she acts upon our fears, and instils her 
moral lessons of caution, sobriety, and innocence $ 
in which terror never comes without pity to 
soften it ; and comes at intervals, and dies away 
soon. The close of Cassandra's prophecy, into 
which she breaks forth after an interruption of 
more tranquil dialogue with the Chorus, is an 
illustration of this principle. 

« Hugh I Hugh ! O I O ! agonies. 
Deep oh ! once more the horrible pang doth wring me.'* 

And here these observations may close. 

On one point nothing has been said—- the 
character of Clytemnestra. But it is of the ut- 
most importance to remember, that as in the 
case of Agamemnon, of Menelaus, of eve.\!L "Rfi^sBa. 
herself, so here also the poeil \i'aa XaSLsa. ^vt^ \si- 
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blend the good .with the evil ; and to mix so 
much excuse even in the conduct of the adul- 
tress and murderess of her husband, as to pre- 
vent her from becoming an object of unmixed 
loathing and disgust. This excuse is to be found 
in that remarkable law of the "Avenger of 
blood," which is traced in every part of the world, 
even among the American Indians, and which 
can scarcely be referred to any other source 
than the positive injunction of Revelation, " He 
that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed." Under this law, before society 
had been established, and the civil power had 
taken into its own hands the task of retribution 
for private offences, it was morally incumbent on 
the nearest relative of a murdered person to put 
the murderer to death. However far this law 
had been superseded by the establishment of a 
state executive in that period of Grecian his- 
tory, it is clearly upon this, as still remaining in 
force, that Clytemnestra rests her defence ; it 
is this only which justifies the tone of her lan- 
guage in her reappearance after the murder, or 
perhaps her reappearance at all ; and it is this 
also which connects the Agamemnon with the 
great political object of the Orestea, by exhibit- 
ing another instance of the horrible disorder into 
which society must fall, when public law, and 
institutions like the Areopagus, are set aside, 
and private vengeance alone is left to execute 
the dictates of natural justice. 

Into minor points of criticism I have not 
entered. Such are, the skill with which the dif- 
ficulty of allowing the Chorus to overhear the 
death-stroke, without leaving the stage to assist 
Agamemnon, is diminished by their perceiving 
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that the blow already given has proved mortal ; 
or again, the feeble, irresolute, yet moral cha- 
racter of the Chorus itself, in which no little 
political philosophy is conveyed. But I will close 
these remarks by returning to a point which is 
of the last importance in familiarizing students 
with the poetry of the Greeks, and which has 
induced me to offer the translation here at- 
tempted • — the duty of exacting from them, in 
their construing, not only a poetical form and 
diction, but what is perfectly compatible with it, 
a most rigid accuracy. 

As an exercise for the mind, the value of 
such a translation is inestimable. It compels, 
first a strict attention to minute details of in- 
flexions, tenses, order, and etymology, to the ge- 
nealogies of significations in words, to slight 
varieties of accentuation, and to all the other 
subtleties of a metaphysical grammar. A gram- 
matical scholar, critically instructed, becomes 
lynx-eyed in observing discrepancies amidst ap- 
parent resemblances ; and a philosophical scholar, 
philosophically instructed, becomes equally acute 
in detecting analogies and affinities, even in the 
most dissimilar forms. He cannot exchange a 
Greek word for an English until he has ascer- 
tained its precise value ; and the keen, sensitive, 
quicksighted Greek marked so many most im- 
portant distinctions, and conveyed so many com- 
prehensive ideas by almost imperceptible symbols 
of letters or accents, that a superficial hasty 
observer is incapable of understanding him : he 
must place himself at every step as a banker's 
clerk examining the secret signatures of checks 
in order to detect forgery, and to sa^e. \»sa&^^ 
from cheating or being cYveale^* An ^^ ^^ws^^ 

c a 
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place, in giving change for Ms Greek words, he 
must take care not to give an idea less or an idea 
more than he receives. He is therefore acting 
perpetually under the sense of a strict external 
law ; there is an outward standard to which he 
must rigidly conform, a model w hich he must 
exactly copy in all its lineaments and colours. 
The very sense of this, still more the habit of 
acting on it, is one of the most important 
elements in a rightly-constituted mind. The 
observance of an external law is man's chief 
virtue, and chief happiness; and the boy who 
has been rightly trained to it, in translating a 
dead language, may be easily led on to apply it 
to other higher duties and objects. To live 
under constraint will be no new idea, and to 
fulfil external obligations no new task. Thirdly, 
(let us only pause to remind the reader who 
may think these effects and influences to be 
farfetched and unreal, that the laws and habits 
of mind are the same, to whatever subjects they 
are applied, and that Nature has framed us to 
acquire in the use of meanest things the power 
of using greatest,) a schoolboy, in translating, is 
exercised in one of the highest, the most difBl- 
cult and the most common task of the human 
intellect, the task of exact adjustment between 
shifting and uncertain quantities. The great 
question in morals is, how to bring the variable 
amount of our own actions into a conformity, as 
close as possible, with the unknown amount of 
our duty : the great question of practical pru- 
dence is to realize an exact identity between the 
unknown events of the future, as laid down in 
the Divine dispensations, and the vague calcula- 
tions of our own expectations. So commerce 
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is the bringing into an equitable balance two 
indefinite terms of value. So religion, considered 
as the reception of a creed, consists in forming 
our own unsettled ideas into accordance with 
doctrines which no human power can prevent 
from being in some degree open to doubt and 
disputation. In the same manner the schoolboy 
must be taught to select words in his own 
language, of which the precise value never can 
be fixed, but which yet he must endeavour to fix, 
and to bring them into a equilibrium as exact as 
possible with Greek words equally vague, and 
yet equally requiring exact definition. In this 
way he is brought at once into contact with that 
great work of human intellect — the battle be- 
tween the certain and uncertain, the necessary 
and contingent, doubt and truth; and, while 
construing a Greek chorus, he may be taught the 
highest and ultimate laws by which his whole 
nature must be regulated in all the future busi- 
ness of life. 

In this task of adjustment, he is called on also 
to exercise a quick and sensitive taste, discrimi- 
nating not only the actual logical value of words, 
but their value in the imagination, as c^ing up 
ideas and associations. He must learn to ap- 
preciate the nice influences of mere sound, to 
place himself in the position both of his foreign 
author and the reader of the translation^ and to 
judge what new development, or altered form, 
must be given to a metaphor, or figure, or ex- 
pression, so that the same idea may be conveyed 
to the one which was intended by the other. 
Sometimes he will touch a figurative word with 
an IthurieFs spear, and make it si^yvsv^ >o:!^ *x^ ^ 
full-formed metaphor. Some.tVm^^Yvfe^*"^^^*^'^'^^ 
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and mellow down, or throw into shade, an ides 
more harsh or prominent in its modem form, 
than it would have appeared in the ancient. 
Sometimes, bnt rarely, he will venture on sup- 
presdon, or on the substitution of an analogy for 
an exact copy. But, throughout, he will guard 
against the temptation to supplant the original 
by a translation, or to abandon his first duty of 
rigidly conforming to the model before him. 

Msmy other admirable exercises for the intel- 
lectual powers are contained in the work of 
translation, especially that of managing language 
with copiousness and facility. But these few 
have been suggested as a ground for protesting 
against the principles upon which most of our 
modem translations of the Greek drama have 
been executed, and especially against the mode 
in which the process is usually performed in too 
many of our schools, and sometimes even in the 
universities. 

To translate so that the author may speak in 
another language as he does in his own, so that 
.£schylus, for instance, in English may be what 
he is in Gh*eek is one thing. I possess no such 
power, and scarcely believe in the practicability oi 
such an attempt. But to translate as an exercise 
of the mind, forms one of the chief parts of our 
literary education, and is of inestimable value 
as a discipline. The union in it of the strictest 
accuracy with a rhythmical and poetical cha- 
racter has hitherto be^i too generally neglected ; 
and the neglect has been productive of serious 
mischief It has been deemed impossible, and 
our school translations have therefore sunk 
either into laxity of scholarship, or into a sacri- 
JSce of all poetic feeling. But if the choruses 
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of ^schylus can be rendered word for word, 
and yet into rhyme, the process must be possible 
in Greek and Latin poetry in general ; and to 
have contributed to its adoption will be no slight 
satisfaction for one whose immediate duties are 
placed in classical education. 
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SCENE L 



7%« summit of a Watch-tower on Agamemnon*s palace at 
Argos. — A Watchman lying on a pallet^ resting on his 
eJboWi ond looking out for the expected kindling of a Beacon 
OH Ihe heights of ArcuAne, 

Watch. Op Heav'n I crave deliv'rance from 
these toils ! 
Salve of a year-long sentry, during which, 
On the Atridae's roof-tops, on my elbow 
Couching me, hound like, I have spelled down- 
right 
A host of nightly stars, and them that waft 
Winter and heat to man, bright potentates 
Studding the aether. Aiid I now do watch 
The signal of a torch — a blaze of fire 
Speedmg a voice from Troy, and capture-tidings ; 
Por thus is strong in hope a woman's heart 
Matching her man. And well may I retain 
My night-bewildered and dew-drench'd couch 
By dreams unvisited ; for at my side 
Alarm in place of slumber as my comrade 
Takes stand, to scare my shutting down my' eye- 
lids 
Pirmly in sleep. And w\xeii»o^^«t \ ii)£as^ ^ 
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To sing or whistle, drug-like shredding in 
This bahn of music, slumber's antidote, 
Then weep I, sighing o'er this house's fate. 
Not as in days of yore right ministered* 

[The Beacon fire is kindled on the heights ofAmchne, and 
the Watchman springs up.] 

But now betide me blest release from toils! 
Now that, joy's herald, through the gloom hath 

flashed 
Yon fire : hail ! thou lamp of night, displaying 
A radiance as of day, and marshalment 
Of many a quire in Argos for the joy 
Of this fair hap. 
Ho! ho! 

To Agamemnon's queen I give the signal, 
Thrilling her soul, that from her couch she rise. 
As speed she may, and in her halls alarum 
A jubilee of greeting to this torch. 
If sooth Troy's town is captured, as the pyre 
Shoots forth announcing. And I'll dance myself 
A prelude ; for my master's well fall'n throws 
I will account mine own. Now that thrice six 
This beacon light hath cast me. Be it then 

mine. 
The lov'd hand of the sovran of the halls 
Hither arriving in this hand to lift ! 
But on the rest I speak not ; on my tongue 
A monster ox hath trodden. Yet the house, 
E'en of itself, if it could find a voice. 
Would tell the tale most clear ; since willingly 
I speak to them that know — and unto ears 
That know not, an oblivion. 

[ The Chorus enters. It was composed of old men repre^ 
• senting a Supreme Council left by Agamemnon in ad- 
ministration of the realm during his absence, in con- 
currence with the Queen,'[ 
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Chor. The tythed year is with us, lo ! 

Since Priam's mighty suitor foe, 

Menelaus, sovran lord, 

And Agamemnon, dower'd 

By gift of Jove with majesty 

Twin-throned, and twin-sceptred — they 

Of Atreus' sons the harnessed pair, 

Stalwart to draw the battle-car, 
Levied tiie thousand vessell'd host 
Of Argives from this coast — 
A warrior-succour — ^loud and far. 
From their hot spirit, screaming war ; 
Like vultures, that in pangs of wrath^ 
Afar from human path, 
High above their offsprings' lair 
Li wheeling eddies round are soaring, 
Their way with oary pinions oaring, 

Having lost for aye and e'er 
Their nestlings' eyrie-watching care. 
But one that dwells above. 
An Apollo, Pan, or Jove, 
Listing the royal birds' shriU, moaning, pang- 
struck cry, 
Her who avengeth late 
These metics of our State, 
Erynnis, on the felons bids to' fly. 
Aid Atreus' children even thus 
There speeds against Paris, he 
The mightier than they, 
The Xenian Zeus ; 
For a dame oft husbanded, 
Many and weary a wrestling dread. 
Knee in dust itself from quiv'ring 
Setting firm, and spear shaft shiv'ring 

B 2 
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In the prelude frays, for the Danaan drew • 

About to set, and for Trojans too. 

But things are as they are, and all 

Into the doomed end will fall. 

Not by late lamentation. 

And not by late libation, 

And. not by weeping will he soothe and 

turn 
Of fireless rites the vengeance stern. 
But we with bones unhonour'd, old, 
By the then muster left untold, 
. Wait here, a vigour infant-cheap 
Teaching upon staves to creep ; 
For both the pith of infancy, 
Within the bosom gushing high, 
Is w^ak as age, and Mars is not there at his 

post ; 

And o'erblown eld, when now 

Its leaf is withering low. 

Three-footed paths is wending slow. 

And fitter nought for battle than a child. 

Maunders as a day-dream wild. 

but thou, of Tyndareus the daughter, 

Our sov'ran Clytemnestra, what doth matter ? 

What tidings new ? what having heard, 

Beneath the spell of what announced word, 

Bum'st thou thy incense, sent to every altar 

round ? 

Lo ! of all gods that rule our State, 

Above, of earth, both them that sit 

In heaven, and them that rule the forum 

ground. 

Altars with gifts are flaming ; 

And a blaze to heaven upstreaming. 

One here, one there, doth soar aloft, 

^rug^d with cordials pure and soft. 
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Of unguent fraught with holy spell, 

With a princely cake from an inmost celL 

Of these both tell whate'er 

May be to thee allow'd, 

And rightful to applaud, 

And healer be of this distracted care, 

Which now, one while doth swell with evil 

dreams, 
And whilom from the victim flames, 
Hope waving fair its fawning ray, 
Glutless care doth keep at bay, 

The rankling agony 

That on the heart doth prey. 

Lord, am I still in fitful bursts to sing 

The prowess omen'd fair of hero kings, 

Vision'd as they passed along. 

For still from Heaven descended, 

A power doth breathe on me the spell of song. 

Prowess for ever with my soul emblended.^ 

How the Achaeans' twin-thron'd mighty 

Of Helle's youth one chief with blended souls 

and lips, 
The swooping bird with spear and vengeful 

hand 
Speeds upon the Teucrian land ; 
Sovran of prophet birds to sovran lords of ships 
Above the palace roofs reveal'd — 
One raven black, the other rear- ward white,—- 
On the hand the spear to wield. 
In augur seats (m all sides viewed, 
Feeding on a levret brood. 
Teeming with its burden dear, 
Marr'd all in their last career. 
CElinon ! GSlinon I raise the strain ! 
But let the good the vict'ry gain ! 
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- The sage host-seer did view 
With their two spirits the Atridse twain, 
Battle kings — and in them knew 
The levret banqueters, and chiefs, leaders of the 

warrior train ; 

And thus he boding spoke: ''In lengthened hour 

This march doth Priam's city take ; 

But all the flocks its towers before. 

The people's gather'd treasures, first 

Shall Moera gorge to slake 

Stem violence's thirst. 

O ! such a huge embattled curb forged for Troy 

of yore, 
As may no wrathful jealousy from heaven 

hang darkness o'er ! 
Since on the house with jealous eyes 

Is gazing holy Artemis, 

For her sire's wing'd hounds of prey. 

Which, ere the travail pangs were done. 

Her wretched cowering one, 

£'en with its very brood in sacrifice did slay ; 

And with loathing doth she see 

The eagle's feast of butchery. 

CEHinon ! GSlinon ! raise the strain ! 

But let the good the vict'ry gain I 

So fond is she the beauteous one to help 

Embryo dewdrops, yet unshell'd. 

Of ravening lions, and each suckling whelp 

Of every beast that roams the field. 

But to our joy beseech her to fulfil 

The symbols of these deeds of ill. 

Visions are they on the right. 

Yet with disgracious bodings dight. 

But on leian Paean do I call, 

Lest what I dimly view. 

With adverse blasts the fleet to thrall, 
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Some wind-bound, long delays against the 

Greeks she brew ; 

Another victim bent to press 

A lawless one — a banquetless — 

Forger of brawls in kindred blood — 

Not with husband's awe imbued. 

For still is there abiding 

A fearful one, and back recoil'd, 

Keeper of his house, and hiding 

Fraud within, a fury wild. 

Mindful to avenge her child." 

Fates such as these with mighty blessings 

blended. 

Did Calchas trumpet-tongued proclaim. 

From prophet-birds that met them as they 

wended. 
Unto his prince's halls, and voiced the same, 
CEHinon ! CElinon ! raise the strain ! 
But let the good the vict'ry gain ! 
Jove ! whosoe'er he be ! 
If this name invoked doth please him, 
By this do I address him — 
I may not guess of aught, 
While ail I weigh. 
Save Jove — if from my anxious thought 
The bootless load in sooth 'tis meet to cast away. 
Nor whoe'er was great before him 
With all defying spirit fell. 
Like a boiling torrent roaring. 
Aught as one of old could tell ; 
And he who next arose, at last 
Found his third thrower and is past. 

But unto Jove, whoe'er with zeal 
And faith the victor hynm doth peal, 
All in all shall gain the meed 
Of an understandm^ \L<ft«t\. — 
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Jove that mortal man doth lead 
In the path of wisdom's art : 
Jove, who knowledge upon pain 
Seal'd surely to remain. 
There droppeth e'en in sleep within 
The heart the pang of memoried sin ; 
And e'en to them that will not hear, 
Soberness hath come with fear ; 
And of heavenly Powers I ween, 
Throned on their glorious bench of state, 
There is a gracious gift, compulsory as fate. 
And then the chief — the aged chief — 
Of Achaia's gather'd fleet. 
Laying not on seer his grief. 
But heaving low his breath to meet 
Each deep smitten blow of fate — 
When to wind-bound spells a prey. 
That drain'd their stores, the Argive hosts 
Down were bowing, as they lay 
Chain'd upon Chalcis' straits, on Aulis' re- 
refluent coasts — 
And blasts from Strymon coming still 

Full of evil holiday — 

Of famine full, and anchorage ill — 

Leading mortal hearts astray — 

Sparing nought of ships and ^bles, 

And a time of back-stretch'd length 

Putting to waste in bankrupt tables, 

Were carding down the flower of Argive 

strength — 

When than the storm of the bitter north, 

Another salve, more grievous far. 

The prophet-seer did trumpet forth. 

Raven-like, to the chiefs of war — 

Daring the name propound — 

Artemis — that the royal pair 

With their sceptres smote iVi^ \£to\md> 
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And fail'd to check the teaJr — 
Thus he spoke with deepen'd tone — 
The mighty king — the aged one — 

Hard the fate to disohey ! 

And hard if I my child shaU slay, 

My palace hall's idolatry ! 

A father's hand defiling o'er 

With streams of slaughter'd virgin gore, 

Near to an altar floor. 

Which of these without its ill ? 

How can I ever be 

Recreant to my fleet, and fail 

My chivalrous confed'iucy ? 

Yea I for that they should desire, 

WrathfuUy, with wrath of fire, 

A victim wMch the storm may stay. 

And e'en a virgin's butchery 

It were but meet. For all be well ! " 

And soon as he did crouch to take 

Compulsion's harness on his neck, 

Breathing from his soul within, 

A godless, veering, blast of sin — 

Blast unholy, blast impure — 
From that hour with changed part. 
He took the spirit to his heart, 
All to dare, and all endure. 
For counsellor of shame within. 
The sorry cozenage of one first sin, 
Mortals to recklessness doth steel ; 
And thus he dared be made 
Slayer of his child, as aid 
Of woman-venging wars, and fiirst fruits of his 

keels. 

And prayers to heaven, and cries that sought 

Her father's kin, and virgin life — 

Stern arbiters — they set «t\. hom^dX — 

Thirsting for the \iatt\e «.tn^^^- 
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He bade the priestly slaughterers fell — 
Her father, he — when prayer was done, 
Wrapt in her mantle as she fell, 
High on the altar like a fawn, 
^ To seize and lift her, as she lay 
Flat on her face, unflinchingly ; 
And on her delicate mouth to keep 
A guard — the voice, whose curse might steep 
The house in woe, with force to fence, 
And muffled curbs' dumb violence. 
And pouring to the ground her veil of saffron 

dye, 
Stood she smiting from her eye 
Of her slayers each apart 
"With a pity-craving dart ; 
E'en as in pictured tablets, first 
Advanced and fairest, as she fain 
Would plead with them by name as erst ; 
Since oft and oft of old beneath 
Her father's festal chieftain halls. 
She was his minstrel, and with breath 
Of holy music undeflowered, 
Her loved sire's life of festivals, 
And of the cup outpour'd 
Third unto Saviour Jove, 
She used to honour with her lay of love. 
But what ensued I saw not, nor can tell i 
Yet arts of Chalcas are no futile spell. 
And righteousness doth wisdom bring 
Slowly on the suffering. 
But to the coming misery. 
Since escape there could not be, 
Be there, ere it come, farewell ; 
'Twere else but to forestall our wail. 
There will come to them amain, 
A mortise and indenture plain, 
Drilled that the eye shall pietcfe t\ife Vnwxi. 
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Be there blessing then at hand 
For us in the approaching hour, 
As she who comes doth wish, of Apia's land 
Our closest, lonely, watch-house tower. 
I come, thy power revering, Clytemnestra, 
For meet it is a hero-chieftain's queen 
To honour, when the husband throne is left 
All desolate. But thou, if aught of good 
Or not, thou'st heard, that with fair-tiding'd hopes 
Thou dost incense thy shrines, fain would I hear 

it. 
Thy friend — ^nor, if thou speak not, do I grudge it 

^ErUer Clytemnestra.'] 

Clyt Fraught with glad news, e'en as the 
proverb runs. 
May mom be gender'd from it's mother night ! 
A joy shalt thou be told, bigger than hope . 
To hear, for Priam's town the Greeks have ta'en. 
Chor, How say'st — 'tis 'scaped — thy word — 

from unbelief!] 
Clyt That Troy is now the Greeks'. What 

speak I clearly ? 
Chor, Joy on me stealeth, calling forth a tear. 
Clyt. Yea! for thine eye bewrays thee as a 

friend. 
Chor, Yet what the trustworth proof of these 

thy words ? 
Clyt There is — why not? Heaven having 

not beguiled us. 
Chor. What ! dost thou worship visions fond 

of dreams ? 
Clyt No, never would I prize a spirit's fancy 
Drooping with sleep. 

Chor. But did some wingless rumour 

Steal o'er thy soul. 
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Clyt Sure thou didst mock 1117 sense 

As a young girl's. 

Chor. And at what kind of date 

Has then the town been sacked ? 

Clyt The night, I tell thee, 

That did beget this dawn. 

Chor, And who of heralds 

This swiftness could attain ? 

Clyt, Vulcan it was, 

From Ida issuing forth a lightning flash ; 
And beacon beacon here from courier fire 
Sped onward — Ida to the Hermsean scaur 
CWT Lemnos ; and from the isle a giant torch 
Third in its place did Jove's Athoan cone 
Catch up ; and with it, soaring till the might 
Of the careering torch ridged all the sea, 
The pine-tree fire rejoicingly, that told. 
E'en like a sun, the golden lightning on 
To watch-heights of Macistus. Nor did he 
Ought dallying, or listlessly o'ercome 
With sleep his heralds portion-task let slip. 
But from afar the beacon's light on-travelling 
Over Euripus' tides, signals the tale 
Unto Messapius watchers ; and in turn 
They lighted up and told it farther on, 
A pyre of grey old heath touching with fire. 
And in its strength the flame not smould'ring 

yet, 
Leap'd o'er Asopus' plain, like the fair moon. 
Unto Cithaeron's scaur, and there woke up 
Another fresh relay of courier fire ; 
And the far-darted blaze the embattled watch 
Refused not to acknowledge, kindling up 
A pile far vaster than the mentioned yet. 
O'er Grorgopia's lake it shot the light. 
And to the mount of (Egiplanctus stretchings 
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It roused the ordnance there posted not 
To stint its fire ; and thej did onward speed, 
Upkindling it with might unhusbanded, 
A giant beard of fiame, till the beak'd cliff, 
That gazeth down on the Saronic frith, 
It overshot on-blazing — then it stoop'4 
Until it reach'd Arachne's upheaved mount, 
Watch-heights, our city's vicinage. And then 
Unto this roof of the Atridse stoops 
The light we saw — no child unlinear 
Of Ida's fire. Such my appointed laws 
Of our torch-bearing races — one from other 
In due successions filled ; and he doth beat 
That runneth first and last. Such is the proof 
And si&nial that I tell thee, my own spouse 
HavinI the tidings sped to me from Troj. 

Chor, To heaven once more, lady, my vows 
nipay; 
But this thy tale, fain would I hear, and drink 
My fill of wonder in unbroken strain, 
As thou dost speak^ once more. 

Clytem, Troy hold the Greeks 

This day. Methinks a cry of sounds unblent 
Rings in the city. Acid both and oil 
In the same vessel pour, and. thou would'st call 

them 
Foemen, not friends. And of the captur'd now 
And victor's separate voices may'st thou hear. 
Cries of a double upshot. For the one 
Clasping dead corses as they fell, of husbands 
And brothers, and young boys about the bodies 
Of old men that begot them, from a neck 
Franchised no more, are wailing forth the fate 
Of those they loved most dearly. Counterwise, 
The others toil night-harass'd after battle. 
All famish'd, to carou8ing|& i^^ Ock!&\CL ^^^hi'Dl 

o 
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Of what the city holds — by no fixed law 
In turn, but as each drew the lot of chance. 
In captive Trojan chambers harbour they 
By this time, from the sky-exposed frosts 
Aiid dews delivered ; and as rich men blest, 
Unguarded they'll sleep out the livelong night. 
But if they reverence right the gods that guard 
The citadel, that rule the captured land. 
And the god's throned seats, captors themselves, 
They would not yet in turn once more be cap- 
tured. 
O may no lust erst light upon the host 
To ravage what it meets not — lucre master'd ! 
For needs they must unto their homes once more 
Bend back the other limb of the dianlus^ 
In safe return. But if in sight of heaven 
Disgraced should the armament return. 
Waked up would be the curse of the destroy'd. 
E'en though befell them no chance-striking 
plagues. [hear 

Such thoughts as from a woman, might'st thou 
From me — but may the good prevail, to save us 
From seeing fortune hang with wav'ring scale. 
For of full many a boon this present joy 
Oft chose I rather. 

Chor, Like man discreet, 

O Queen, thou speakest fairly, and I now 
Thy trust-worth pledges having heard, prepare 

me 
Aright the gods t'address ; for fair return, 
Not priceless, is achieved of our travails. 
O sovran Jove, and friending night. 
Winner thou of glories bright ! 
Who on Hion's towers didst cast 
Ruin's net staked down and fast, 
That neither old nor one of young 
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O'er the giant gangam sprung. 

Of slavery's thrall, 

Ate capturer of alL 

Jove, in sooth the Xenian Prince, 

Mighty one, I reverence low : 

Him who wrought these deeds, long since 

'Gainst Paris having stretched his bow, 

. So that he launch'd the bolt of Mars, 

Not ere the doom'd hour, nor spent above the stars. 

It is from Jove the stroke they owe ! 

Say may we this, and track the blow. 

As he worked hath he thriven ; 

Yet one did say the powers of heaven 

Deigned not of mortal men a care. 

By whom of hallowed things the beauty fair 

Were trampled down. Not holy he I 

And the truth is bared to see 

On sons of a redoubted race. 

Breathing war to their disgrace, 

When their halls with wealth overflowed. 

O'er the extremest verge of good. 

Thine be a life by bane and spot 

Unscathed, like tower of strength to rest ; 

Having shared, with blessed lot. 

An understanding breast. 
For bulwark is there none in mine 
Of wealth for man, who, passion gorging. 
Hath spurned Dice's mighty shrine, 
'Gainst nothingness to save him. Still 
Driveth him on the spell within, 
Woful, irresistible, 
Ate's child in council forging 
For her decrees the drafts of sin. 
And healing art is vain and nought. 
It was not -veiled, but light doth strike 
Through all, a lurid- ^xm^-v^ifcN 

c 1 
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And unto brass adulterate like, 

Blackened with bruise and many a blow, 

To sentence is he brought. 

Since boyrlike, he is chasing 

A flitting bird, and placing. 

In the midst of his country, a stumbling block 

For an intolerable shock. 

And none of Grods doth list his prayers. 

But the man these deeds to dare, 

Hero though he be in crime. 

Heaven putteth down in time. 

E'en as Paris too did come, 

Unto the Atridae's dome. 

And the hostel-board profane 

With thievings of its Prince's Queen. 

And havin&c left to her countrymen there, 

Turmoil-Lusters of shield a^d spear, 

And mailings dread 

The ships to tread — 

And bearing, as her dower to Troy, ravage and 

fear — 

Light has she pass'd through the gates, 

Daring the undareable! 

And many a groan there heaved, as they did tell 

This taJe unto the house, the bards of fate : 

Woe ! woe I Thou house ! thou house ! 

And chiefs, and marriage-bed ! 

And paths of her, who once did love her spouse! 

He stands beside them mute, and lone, 

Dishonoured, unreviling, ne'er 

Believing that he sees her gone. 

And in the yearning sick for her 

Who now beyond the sea doth roam, 

A phantasm vain shall seem to sit as queen 

within his home. 
Xoathed by her spouse is now the grace 
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Of statues shaped in beauty^s mould ; 

And in their eye-balls' emptiness 

All life of love is dead and cold. 

While visioned in his dreams, with wailing 

Beside his pillow fancies stand, 

Wafting a joy all vain and failing ; 

For vain it is when deeming we can see 

Blessings in bright reality, 

Swift through the hand doth slip 

The dream, and is past away 

Without one fond delay. 

On wings that page the paths of sleep. 

These be the agonies 

Throughout the hearth-side halls, and heavier 

far than these. 

But for the general weal — for hosts 

Which banded swept from Hellas' coasts, 

Grief, with patient heart and sore, 

. Mute-like stands each house before. 

Yea, many a bitter thought doth touch them to 

the core I 

For whom upon his way he sped 

Each doth know, but all instead 

Of heroes bright the homes of each 

Arms alone and ashes reach. 

For Mars — gold-minter he 

Of corses, in the spear-affray. 

Sitting with his scales in hand. 

Molten down by fire, doth send 

From Ilion back to many a friend, 

Moisten'd with bitter tears, a little dust and 

sand, 
Cargoing with ash, for man exchanged, 

His urns in goodly order ranged. 
They raise the keen bespeaking well 

c 3 
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Their man — the one how skilled in strife — 

And one, how gloriously he fell 

In streams of hlood for a stranger's wife. 

Thus mutters one^ with closed lips. 

And stealthily the while there creeps 

Jealous wrath 'gainst Atreus' sons. 

Of the war suit the champions. 

But they around the wall. 

Each where he did fall. 

In their beauty's bloom, for aye 

Tenant coffins of Trojan clay. 

And foe-land hides them as they lie. 

Masters of it verily. 

But grievous is the scandal-tale 

Of our own city's sons, with anger swell'd ; 

And it doth pay the debt, and 'vail. 

E'en as a curse, by people's hands fulfill'd. 

Still o'er me broods my anxious fear, 

Some myst'ry, wrapt in night, to hear; 

For men of many a bloody deed. 

The gods are never slow to heed. 

But black as night, the Furies three, 

In time, though luckful all he be, . 

Without the arm of Dice guiding. 

Through some bye-path of life backsliding, 

Down his head are laying 

Darkling and decaying; 

And when once among the unknown 

He reach the goal, help is there none. 

Sure our lauds to hear above 

Fair measure is a thing of fear. 

For a levin-bolt from Jove 

Is dashed the proud-man's eyes to sear. 

My voice I give for length of days, 

Without or want or jealousies ! 

Oh ! neither may I be 
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Sacker of tower'd towns ! nor see, 

Captur'd myself, my life beneath 

The mercy of another's breath ! 

But from the joy-announcing flame 

Swift through the town doth rumour fly ; 

Yet who doth know, if true the fame ? 

Sure is the deed from heaven, unless it prove 

a lie. 

Who, so like a child, or cheated 

Of sense, as by exhortings new 

Of a mere flame, with heart o'erheated, 

Then at some change of tale his joy to rue? 

It suits the mettle of a maid, before 

The truth be all revealed, our thanks to join 

and pour : 

For woman-gender *, too complying. 

Feeds onward, like a wandering flame, 

In swift career — yet swiftly dying — 

Sinks into nought, a tale which women's tongues 

proclaim. 
Clytem. Soon shall we know of the relays 
of torches 
That wafted light, and beacon-pyres, and fire, 
If they be true, or, if alike to dreams. 
This light in gladness come our souls belied. 
A herald from the strand close here I see. 
With olive-boughs thick shadow'd; and this 

truth, 
Doth droughty dust, sister akin to clay 
Attest me, that not dumb, nor kindling for thee 
A blaze of mountain- wood hell signal thee 
With smoke of fire — but either tell thee out 
The joy more full announcing it, or else — 

* ** The great love the general gender bear hinu*' 
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But the words counter unto these I loathe 
And bid avaunt — for oh I may fair addition 
Come now in full to things thus fair reveal'd. 
Chor, Who e'er doth pray these issues may 
; befaU 
This state in other guise — may he himself 
Reap the full harvest of his soul's misprision ! 
Her. O soil of Argive earth ! Land of my 
sires ! 
In this tenth yearly light, I now did reach thee, 
Wrecked many a hope — one only having mas- 
tered. 
For never dreamed I in this Argive land 
To die and share a dear-lov'd sepulchre. 
Now hail, thou earth ! and hail, thou light of sun ! 
And our land's soVran, Jove ! and Pythian king! 
Hurtling no more shafts with thy bows against 

us! 
Beside Scamander thou wert full enough 
Our foe implacable — but now again 
Saviour be thou, and champion 'gainst our foes. 
Monarch Apollo ! And the battle-gods 
All I accost — and him, my own protector, 
Hermes ! loved herald, heralds' adoration. 
And heroes — them that marshalled us the way, 
That they would still welcome our host as 

friends. 
All of the spear now left — O Palace-halls 
Of kings, beloved roofs, and awful thrones ! 
And deified forms, fronting the eastern sun ! 
If e'er of old, now with these beaming eyes. 
Receive with honour due your monarch, come 
After long time ! For come he is to you, 
Bringing a light in darkness, and a light 
Shared by all these, your sov'ran Agamemnon. 
But fondly greet him — yea, for meet it is — 
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Now he hath Troy dismantled with the mattock 
Of righteous- judging Jove — wherewith the 

plain 
Is levelled all — and undiscemed the shrines. 
And platforms of the gods ; and utterly 
Is the seed perished from the land entire. 
Such a yoke-chain upon the neck of Troy 
Hath king Atrides cast, — the king revered. 
The hero blest of heav'n — and doth arrive 
Most worthy to be honoured of all mortals 
That now do live. Since neither Paris now, 
Nor his accomplice-city, boasts their deed 
To be beyond their suffering. For cast 
In the death-suit of plunder and of theft. 
He both his gage did forfeit ; and in one 
Wide ruin, with his land, his father's hall 
He mowed away ; and doubly did the sons 
Of Priam pay the forfeit for their crimes. 

Chor. Herald of the Achaeans — them that still 
Live of the host, — come thou in joy ! 

Herald. In joy 

I come, and now no longer will gainsay 
The gods to die. 

Chor, Did longing reach thy soul 

For this thy father-land ? 

Her. Yea, that I e'en 

Have tears in my eyes for gladness. 

Chor. Ye were then 

Smitten with this sweet ailment ? 

Her. How now mean'st thou ? 

When schooled of thee, this problem I shall 
master. 

Chor. Smitten, I mean, with yearning love for 
them 
That loved thee in return. 

Her. I^iA^q^VVJmssx^ss^ 
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Thou longed'st for the army, that did long 
To see this land ? 

Chor. Yea — that full oft I groaned 

From a heart sunk in gloom. 

Her. Whence hung there on thee 

The tristful weight thou speak'st of, to the host 
Offensive as to thee ? 

Chor. I^ng since I held 

Mj silence, as an antidote of bane. 

Her. And how, thy chieftains absent, feared'st 
thou any ? 

Chor. Just as thy words but erst E'en to 
die now 
Were matter of great thanks. 

Her. Yea, for full well 

Hath it been fared. But these events of ours 
In a long space of time, some might one say. 
Fell fair, and others coimterwise, e'en fraught 
With grievance. But what being, save the gods, 
Is scatheless the whole span throughout his life ? 
For, if I told our toils and bivouacs sharp, 
Bare puttings in, and miserably couched — 
And what not groaning o'er, not having shared 
At turn of day ! While, for our haps again 
By land, there e'en clung to them more to loathe. 
Since close our beds lay to our foemen's walls ; 
And from the sky, and from a soil of marshes, 
Dews drizzled on us, canker rankling-deep 
Of raiment, setting all our hair as shagg'd 
As mountain beasts. And if one told of winter. 
That slew e'en birds — how fierce a one, past 

bearing. 
The snow of Ida dealt us — or the heat. 
When ocean, waveless, on its noonday couch 
Would breezeless sink and slumber* — But what 
need 
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To wail these sorrows ? Past is now our toil, 
And past to the departed e'en the thought 
That ne'er again may they e'en rise to life. 
What use in sums to count the spent and lost ? 
'Tis he that liveth still who needs must suffer 
At Fortune's hand in her capricious wrath. 
Yea, do I deem it meet to bid mishaps 
A long farewell. For unto us the remnants 
Of the host of Argives conquers now the gain, 
And mischief sinks not in the counter-scale* 
So that 'tis meet to triumph in this light 
Of sun — o'er land and ocean as we float— 

[^He proceeds to hang the trophies on the entrance of the 
temple.'] 

Troy having ta'en, in sooth, the Argive's host 
To the gods' honour, nailed these trophies here, 
"Unto their ancient homes in Helle's land, 
A pride and joy. When words like these we 

hear. 
Well may we bless our city and our chiefs. 
And Jove's good grace shall honoured be, which 

wrought 
These triumphs out. Thou hast my tale entire. 

Chor. Though conquer'd by thy words, I cry 
not hold. 
For it is ever youth-time in the ag'd 
To learn a tale of joy. But, like it is. 
That the whole house, and Clytemnestra most. 
Should long to hear thy tidings, and that thou 
With them should'st me enrich. 

Cfyt I raised a peal 

Of jubilee long since, overcome with joy 
When came the first night-messenger of fire^ 
Telling of Hion's ca]^ture aaaA. c^«rV.wt\^\ 
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And one there was wlio, taunting me, did say, 
What by mere beacon-lights bewitch'd dost deem 
That Troy is sack'd ? 'Tis sorely like a woman 
To have the heart buoyed up. With words like 

these 
I seemed as one bewilder'd, yet did still 
My victims oflFer, and by woman's law 
One here, one there, the cry of jubilee 
They pealed throughout the city, as they utter'd 
The blest acclaim within the gods' abode, 
Lulling the od'rous incense-feeding flame. 
And now, what binds thee to narrate to me 
The longer details ? From the king's self the 

tale 
Entire shall I be told, and as best may. 
My spouse revered will I haste to greet 
On his return. For to a wife what light 
Sweeter than this to see ? Unto her husband 
From warfare coming, when the god has saved 

him. 
The gates to open wide ! Report these words 
Unto my spouse, that he do come as quick 
As may be — yearned for by his country's love. 
And a right royal wife within his halls 
May he on coming find— e'en such an one 
As he did leave, a watch-dog of his home — 
Gentle to him — to evil-minded men 
A foe ; and like in every other feature ; 
One that hath broken not a single seal 
In lengthened time. I know no taste of joy, 
Or scandal-word from other men, no more 
Than brass doth know of dying. 

Her* Such thy vaunt, 

Surcharged with truth, is no disgracious word 
For thee, as for a noble dame, to utter. 

[C/^emnetfra departs. 1 
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Chor, She did herself thus speak thee, as thou 
leamest, 
With words, that thou may'st see through, that 

interpret 
Her spirit well, fairly and speciously. 
But do thou teach me, Hersdd. I would fain 
Be told of Menelaus — if returning 
And saved back, he is to come with you. 
He of this land the sovran dearly loved. 

Her. It cannot be that I should tell thee 
lies. 
Though fair to hear, for friends to reap their 

fruit 
For the long time. 

Chor. How prithee, speaking words 

Of cheer, could'st hit the truth. If they be 

severed, 
These features are not lightly vizored o'er. 
Her. The man is vanish'd from the Achaean 
host. 
Himself both and his ship. I speak not lies. 
Chor. What, having openly put out from 
Troy?— 
Or did a tempest, general overwhelm 
Of all the army, wrest him from your side ? 
Her. E'en as consummate archer thou didst 
hit 
The mark : and a long tale of woe in brief 
Thou didst narrate. 

Chor. Whether as still alive 

Or dead, was any rumour of him bruited 
By other mariners ? 

Her. Not a soul doth know 

So as to announce it clearly-— save the sun 
That nurtureth earth's nature. 
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Chor. How dost say, 

The tempest lighted on the naval host 
And ended — with some wrath of heavenly 

powers ? 
Herald. A fair-voiced day, it suits not with 

a tongue 
ni-tiding'd to pollute — unmixed with grief 
The homage of the gods. But whensoe'er 
Abhorr'd plagues a herald to the state 
Bring with a dismal front, of a fallen host, 
Announcing that a wound — one the whole 

people's — 
Hath lighted on the city, and the names 
Of many a hero driven, like things accursed, 
From many a household^ with the double scourge 
That Mars doth love so well — when he reports 
A twin-spear'd Ate — gory couplement — 
For one, in sooth, fardell'd with woes like these. 
It suits to raise this Paean of the Furies. 
But for a herald glad of blest achievements. 
Come to a state rejoicing in its weal — 
How with the thoughts of ill shall I embroil 
Our blessings — telling of the Achaeans' storm. 
Wrought not without heaven's wrath ? 
For there did league them by an oath, of yore 
Death-foes, both fire and sea, and did produce 
Their pledges, ravaging the ill-starr'd host 
Of Argives. In the night had swelled around 
The curse-fraught billowy horrors ; for the barks 
One 'gainst the other Thracian blasts were 

crashing; 
And they, as by the tempest horn of Typhon 
Sore batter'd, and with rain-lash'd surge alike. 
Swept off and vanished — sheep-like 'neath the 

scourge 
O/ caitiff shepherd; and as scon as rose 
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Again tlie son's bright radiance, we behold 

The -^gean waters, thick as meads with flowers 

Besprent with corses of Achaia's sons. 

And vessel-wrecks. Us, sooth, both ship and hull 

Unscath'd, full sure did some one steal from out 

The havock, or did beg us off — a god 

And not a mortal — seizing on the helm. 

And saving Fortune acting as our master. 

Sat by it, so that neither in the waves' ' 

Fierce onslaught did it ship the surge, nor dash 

Against the iron rock. But then, escaped 

The hell of waters, 'neath the paly day 

Not trusting to our fortune, we sat chewing 

The cud of our fresh woe in brow-knit thought, 

Our host worn out with toil, and cruelly 

Belabour'd ; And of them, if any now 

Is breathing still they speak of us as lost. 

Why not ? and we of them deem that they sluire 

The same : but all betide, as best it may ! 

Menelas then, both first, and most of all, 

Expect to come ; for if a single beam 

Of Sol doth know of him as living still. 

And as beholding light, by arts of Jove, 

Not longing yet to utterly destroy 

His race — there is a hope that he will come 

Back to his palace. Thus much having heard, 

Be sure thou hear'st the truth. 

Chor. Who, O ! who was naming thee 
All in all thus truthfully ? 

(Was it one, whom we see not. 
In forecasts of thy fated lot. 
Guiding a tongue in chanceful guise ?) 
The spear-betrothed — and battle-prize — 

Helen ? Since, as suited well. 

Hell of navies, heroes hell, 

Hell of cities, froxxi^iex >a3B»«v3ifc^ 

B 2 
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HaFem-chamber veils she issued, 
And sailed away beneath 
Earth-bom zephyrs' breath. 
And girt with trains of chivalry 
Hunters^ with their shields on high, 
Dogging the foot- print just effaced 
Of her bladed-oars did haste, 
And run their barks on Simois' banks of wood. 
Green bowery banks in strife that drenched them 
all in blood. 

And a marriage truly hight, — 
A mar-joy — did a wrathful sprite, 
Bent upon its purpose fell. 
Speed to Troja's citadel ; 
Exacting, though in hour delayed. 
Payment of homage undefrayed 
To the hospitable board. 
And Jove the hearth-shrine's colleagued lord ; 
Yea, on them who, with braggart vaunt. 
Paid the bridal's homage-chaunt. 
Hymen's hymn, which it then befell 
The brother bridesmen's train to swell ; 
But an altered music trying 
Priam's city, aged queen. 
Many a dirge doth groan I ween. 
Oft and oft on Paris crying, 
Paris of the accursed bed — 
Aged queen, who all before. 
Clasping in both arms the gore, 
Piteous gore, of townsmen dead, 
Drained a life. 
With dirges rife. 
£v'n so a man did nurse, 
Unto his household halls a curse, 
Beft of its mother's milk and help, 
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Yet loving still the dug — a lion whelp; 
In life's prelude pastimes gay, 

Gentle as the light of day, 
Fondling o'er its master's boy. 

And the aged nobles' joy ; 
And oft in arms it used to lie, 
Like an infant nursling child. 
Looking to the hand with eyes 
Of lustre soft, and fawning mild, 
In its maw's necessities. 
But grown in years, it bared to view 
A spirit — the spirit from sires it drew ; 
For to its fost'rers grace repaying. 
Midst craunched and butchered sheep-fold 

preying, 

Unbidden guest its feast it tore. 

And dabbled was the house with gore; 

Unto the menial crew a sight 

Rueful and wrathful, but shunned in fight — 

Gaunt murder-pest — and sped from heaven 

A priest of Ate's in the halls had thriven. 

So would I say to Hion's towers 

There came a spirit of breathless calm, 

A tissued idol of golden bowers. 

Glancing an arrow soft as balm 

From eyes askance — a love-born flower 

Stinging mortals to the core. 

But bitter ends she wrought her out. 

As the bridal's coping-stone. 

Grim mixing with the revel-rout. 

Grim seated on her throne — 
On Priam's sons, like hound of hell, 
Hark'd on by Xenian Jove's high speU, 
Bewept of brides, Erynnis fell. 
There hath been forged 'mongst mortal man, 

D 3 
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A grandsire phrase of ancient span ; * 

E'en that a hero's weal too great. 

Full-grown, begets a progeny, 

And cannot childless die. 

But that firom too blest a fate, 

To a race doth spring and grow. 

Greedy ever-hung'ring woe. 

Yet I, from other men apart. 

Stand with a solitary heart. 

For 'tis the impious deed of crime. 

Which more begets in after-time, 

Like in face 

To their kindred race. 

But the lot of righteous hearths 

Is glorious still in its children's births. 

"WHle pampered pride is wont to get. 

Each aged one, a babe that thriveth, 

'Midst ills of mortals, soon or late. 

Whene'er the doomed hour arrivetL 

And the infant then begetteth, 

Like darkness springing forth from Hght, 

A Demon — her we dare not fight — 

Recklessness, profane and bold. 

Of Ate, black as night that sitteth 

Upon the palace halls — shaped like her sires of 

old. 

But in the cabin'd smoky cot, 

Dice still doth shine, and bless 

The life that walks in righteousness. 

While gold-daubed riches, got 

With filth of hands, she quits with back-averted 

gaze. 
And seeks some pure and holy spot, 



* Mj ],2ye 1,^311 proverb'd with a grandsire phrase. 
— Borneo and JuHet, act i. scene W. 
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Nought revering power and blaze 

Of riches falsely-stamped with praise. 

But all things she doth bend 

Unto their doomed end. 

Hail ! my liege Sovran ! thou of Troy 

The sacker I and of Atreus' Son ! 

How may I greet thee ? How employ 

Fit worship, having nought o'errun, 

Nor yet bent short the turning-point of grace ? 

Yet many of mortals dare transgress 

Dice's laws, and honour more 

The seeming to be good than being. 

While each is ready still to pour 

His moaning o'er his brother in distress, 

Though upon his spirit's core, 

Not a fang of grief is preying. 

And joys they blend with equal specious skilly 

All smileless fronts to smiles constraining. 

While whosoe'er is good to tell 

His sheep apart — that prince's eyes. 

It cannot be that sympathies 

Should 'scape, which seem from spirit drawn 

Of friendship true^ to smile and fawn, 

With wat'ry fondness, false and feigning. 

But thou with me, when must'ring then 

Thy martial host in Helen's aid, 

(For hide it will I not), with pen 

Sorely disgracious wert portrayed. 

Not as unto purpose good, 

The rudder of thy bosom plying, 

Forcing reluctant hardihood, 

Upon gallant comrades dyings 

But now from no false* surfaced heart, 

With not a disaffected thought, 

Prudent, I own, and kind thou ai t, 
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When to an issue fair their travail they have 

brought. 
But thou shalt know in time, bj searching 

throughly, 

Both who aright and who unduly, 

Of all thy city's sons hath sate, 

As faithful watch-dog o'er thy state. 



[Agamemnon enters in a Triumphal Car, accompanied by 
Cassandra, sitting at his «!(&.] 

Agam, First Argos and my country^s deities 
Meet is it to address, them of return 
Joint authors to me ; and of just requitals. 
Which I exacted upon Priam's town. 
Yea, for the gods not hearing from the tongue 
The pleadings of our 'suit, threw in their votes — 
Their hero-slaughtering votes — for Troy's des- 
truction — 
Into a gory vase, without the scale 
Once wav'ring. And before the opposite vase, 
By hand unfilled, did expectation stand. 
With smoke the captured city even now 
Is easy traced. Ate's whirlwinds still 
Are living yet ; and the slow smould'ring ash 
Vents forth fat fumes of wealth. For these 

exploits, 
'Tis meet unto the gods that we do pay 
A much-remembered thankfulness, since both 
The snares we veng'd of their o'erweening pride, 
And for a woman's sake, the Argive dragon 
Levell'd the town in dust — he, the young foal 
Of the war-charger — shielded host, that sprung 
Its leap about the setting of the Pleiads. 
Jt bounded o^er the towers, the rav'ning lion, 
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And lick'd its gorge-full of imperial blood. 
Unto the gods this prefatory strain 
I offered at some length. But what thou said'st, 
Touching thy heart, I mind me I did hear it. 
And the same tale I tell — and me thou hast^ 
Thy fellow-pleader. For, to few of men, 
Is this akin, to reverence as a friend 
The blest of fortune, without envious eyes. 
Since a malignant venom, on the heart 
Close-saddled, doubles the oppressive load 
To him that hath imbibed an ail ; and both 
Is he himself with his own hurts bow'd down, 
And as he gazes on the wealth that lies 
Without his doors, he groans. As one that 

knows. 
Might I describe (for well am I assured) 
As a mere glass of outward intercourse — 
A shadow of a shade — men that did seem 
To be full friendly to me. One alone, 
Ulysses, even he, who took his voyage 
Against his will, when harnessed once, was ever 
My ready yoke-fellow. Be it that I speak 
Of one now dead, or of a chief alive ? 
But for the rest, what doth concern both state 
And heav'n, in full assembly, having fixed 
Our public trial-lists, will we consult ; 
And that which standeth fair, we must advise 
How long enduring, it shall fair abide. 
And wheresoe'er there lacketh healing arts 
Medicinal, either soothe by cautery. 
Or amputation, in a mercy-spirit, 
Will we essay t'avert the ailment's bane. 
But now unto our palace<^halls, and homes, 
Seat of the central hearth, will I proceed. 
And greet me first the gods — who sped me 

forth, 
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And back did bring me. And may victory — 
Since it thus far did follow — firm abide. 

Clytem, Men ! citizens ! this seignory of Ar- 

gives! 
I will not blush, e'en before you, to tell 
My mood of fondness for my spouse. In time 
Awed-fear doth die away in human breasts. 
Not from the tongue of others having learnt it, 
My own sore-grievous life will I describe, 
So long as this my spouse lay under Troy. 
First, that a woman from her husband severed. 
Should sit in desolation in her home, 
Is ill amazing, listing as she does. 
Full many a rumour of capricious malice. 
And that one harbinger of woe should come. 
And then another announce a second plague, 
Sadder than sad, proclaiming it aloud 
To all the house. And as for wounds, if this 
My spouse did meet as many, as report 
Was wont to be conveyed unto his home ; 
He hath had holes broached in him, so to speak^ 
More than a net. And if he had but died, 
As tales were rife, a triple-bodied Geryon, 
The second of the race — full many a weed 
Of clay, thrice living, on the earth above — 
(For that below I name not,) he would boast 
To have worn— though dying but a single time, 
Beneath each shape. For such malignant bruits. 
From the beginning, many a fasten'd noose 
Off from my neck did other hands untie. 
When I was seized by force. Sooth from this 

cause. 
Thy boy, too, is not here to stand beside thee. 
The warrant both of my troth and of thine, 
As it were meet, — Orestes. Yet at this 
Majr'st thou not marvel. Since a kind ally 
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Is nurturing him — the Phocian Strophius, 

Forewarning me of doubly-menaced mischiefs, 

Both of thy peril under Troy, and if 

A mob-tongued lawlessness, should hurtle down 

The Council ; as it ever runs in the blood 

Of mortals on the fallen to trample farther. 

Such an excuse as this no wile involves. 

For me now of all tears the springs thick 

gushing, 
Stream upon stream, are quench'd ; nor in 

them lies 
A single drop. And in my eyes, late-couch'd, 
Marrings I bear of beauty, weeping sore 
The beacons fixed for thee, neglected still. 
And in my dreams I used to startle up, 
At slender blasts of night-fly, humming past 

mCy 
With thoughts intent on thee, disasters more 
Beholding than the time which with me slept 
Could e'er contain. Now having borne all this, 
With soul not yet exhausted by its grief — 
rd call my spouse here, watch-dog of the folds ; 
The vessel's saving mainstay ; of a roof 
High-domed the column draperied to the foot ; 
Dear as an only infant to its sire ; 
And land to sailors, opened past all hope ; 
A day most fair to gaze on, after storm ; 
To way-farer athirst a fountain rill. 
But sweet it is to 'scape from every load 
Laid on us by compulsion. I do shew 
His worth by salutations such as these. 
And jealousy avaunt ! for in great store 
Our former ills we brooked. But now, to please 

me, 
Beloved head, dismount from this thy car, 
Not on the ground Betting t\i^ ^oq\., Q>^Sj>s!k!^\ 
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That trampled Hion low. Maids ! wherefore 

dally? 
Ye upon whom is laid the charge to strew 
The soil as pathway with our hangings rare : 
Straight be a passage carpeted with purple, 
That Dice le^d him an unhoped-for guest, 
Into his house. The rest my anxious care, 
With sleep unvanquish'd, duly shall arrange, 
With aid of heaven, as they are doomed by fate* 
Agam, Daughter of Leda — guardian of my 

halls! 
Thou spakest in a manner suitable 
To my long absence — for to wondrous length 
Thou didst eke out thy greeting. But to 

praise 
Full rightfully, 'twere meet this homage came 
From other lips. And prithee, for the rest, 
Pamper me not, or coax in woman's fashion ; 
Nor after fashion of barbarian prince. 
Gape thou upon me an earth-grovelling howl. 
Nor make my path exposed to evil eyes. 
By paving it with vestments. Gods 'tis meet 
To reverence with this homage. But for one, 
A mortal, upon broideries of beauty 
To tread, with me, forsooth, is no-ways safe 
From terror. I do bid thee worship me 
After the measure of a toan — not God. 
Without thy foot-cloths, and thy tissued webs?. 
Fame speaks aloud. And to preserve our soul 
From evil thinking, is heaven's greatest boon. 
Well may we bless the man who closed his life, 
In cherished weal. And oh ! if I myself 
Could every act without presumption do. 

Clpt Nay, but protest this not against my 

voice. 
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Agam, My sentence, know, that I will never 
canceL 

Clyt And didst thou, in some hour of fear, 
to heav'n. 
Vow that thou thus wouldst act ? 

Agam. If ever man, 

In full assurance spoke I out this word, 
My final judgment. 

ClyL But what thinkest thou 

Priam had done, if this he had achieved ? 

Agam, Full sure, methinks, he would have 
laid his foot 
On brod'ries. 

Clyt. Fear not now the blame of man. 

Agam, And yet the people's voice hath 
mighty power. 

Clyt He that is envied not, is little worth 
Wonder or emulation. 

Agam, 'Tis not, sure, 

A woman's place for battle to be yearning. 

Clyt, Unto the blessed, even to be o'ercome 
Is no disgrace. 

Agam, And dost thou highly prize 

The victory in this contest ? 

Clyt, Be persuaded. 

The mast'ry, sooth, yield willingly to me. 

Agam, Nay, if this resolution be thy will. 
Let some one quickly loosen from my foot. 
My sandal's menial step, lest, as I tread 
With these on sea-grain'd robes, some jealous 

glance 
Smite me afar from Heaven's eye. For shame 
It were to waste the substance of my house. 
Marring with trampling feet wealth and a loom 
Bought with its weight of silver. With regard 
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To this so be it. But this stranger maid 
In kindness escort in. Him that doth use 
His might with meekness, Heav'h from far be^ 

holds 
With gracious eye. For no one of his will 
Weiffeth the thraldom yoke. And she herself 
From many a treasure store, a chosen flow'r, 
Gift of the army, followed with me here. 
But since I now have been constrained to give 
Ear to these prayers of thine, I will proceed 
Into my palace halls treading on purple. 

Clift, There is a sea, (and who will drain it 

dry?) 
Breeding of copious purple a rich grain. 
Priced at its weight in alver, aye renew'd. 
Our vestments' tincture. And within our halls 
There is a store of these, thanks to the gods ! 
O King I for us to keep ; and penury 
Our palace knows not. And I fain had vow'd 
Trampling on many a gorgeous robe ; if once 
The promise to the palace had been brought 
In oracles, while I a price was planning 
To gain possession of this life. For while 
A root abideth, foliage to the house 
Springs up, a canopy of shade outstretching, 
F^om Sirius' dog to shield it. And when thou 
Betum'st unto thy household hearth, thou art 
Symbol of summer, heat in winter coming. 
And whensoe'er Jove from the acid grape 
Is brewing wine, then now does coolness dwell 
Within the haUs, a master in his prime, 
Perfect as offered victim, swaying his house. 

[Exeunt Clytemnestra and Agamemnon,'] 

Chor, Why o'er me here with fixed qpell. 

Doth terror like a sentinel 

Hover in act to swoop above my \)odm^ lieart ? 
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And the wizard song inspired. 

All unbidden and unhir'd, 

Comes to plaj the prophet's part 

Nor like dreamings iU discera'd. 

Hath hardihood the fancies spurn'd ; 

Or take its seat with trustful tone 

On its beloved bosom throne ? 

'Tis many a day, since with grappling rows 

Of sternage cables, moored close, 

The host did pass its youthful tide, 

Their aand-imbedded barks beside ; 

Host, that when at first it sped 

To Troy, the vessels* deck did tread. 

And now from tale of eyes I learn, 

Self-witnessing their glad return. 

But still the dirge, untouch'd by lyre, 

Dirge of Erynnis, there doth hymn. 

Self-taught within — my soul on fire. 

Not grasping firm its hold 

Of hope's loved spirit bold. 

It telleth not of idle tales •— 

My heart, as with convulsive quails — 

Quails that an issue sure must bring— 

My bowels it doth wring 

Against my righteous boding bosom. 

O ! I pray these visions all, 

From my forecasting thought may fall 

Into abortion's gulf, IBce blighted blossom. 

For sure the bound of pampered weal, 

Is glutless and insatiable ; 

Since disease doth press its fall, 

A neighbour, without party wall j 

And the proud man's fate 

Cleaving its pathway straight^ 

Vessel-like, 

^ 1 
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On some hidden reef doth strike. 

Yet, if portions overboard. 

From the amassed treasure hoard, 

A grudging timid hand doth fling. 

From a modest measured sling, 

Downward doth not go, 

Headlong the whole hall, 

Cargoed over deep with woe ; 

Or whelm in ocean hull and alL 

Oh ! oh from sheafs the arms that fill, 

And furrows teeming year on year, 

Jove's boon the famine plague doth kill : 

But that which once hath fedl'n to ground. 

Gushing in death from a hero's wound. 

Black gore — O ! who with charmed strain 

Could conjure back to life again ? 

Nor else had Jove, in other strain, 

Suppress'd the leach, who knew aright. 

Of the dead their souls again. 

To bring to scathelessness and light. 

But were it not some destiny. 

Like sentry posted, were prisoning in 

Heaven's destined gift, my prophet lay, 

Lest the vantage it should win. 
My heart would reach the goal before 
My tongue, and pour this burden o'er. 

But now 'neath darkness groping. 

It mutters low both in wrath and pain. 

And ne'er in timely season hoping 

To unravel the tangled skein, 

While my breast smoulders deep with smother'd 

fire within. 
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[Clytemnegtra returns upon the StageJ] 

Clyt Get thee within — thou too, I mean 
Cassandra ; 
Since Jove did place thee in no wrathful mood 
Within our mansions, of our lustral rites 
To be partaker, joined with many a slave. 
Stationed the altar near of Ctesiaa Jove. 
Dismount thee from this car. Nor be o'er 

proud, 
Since e'en Alcmena's son, they say of yore, 
Brook'd to be sold, and touched the yoke perforce. 
If then necessity of this mishap 
Incline the scale hereto, great thankfulness 
Is thine, for masters old in wealth. But they 
Who never having hoped, have richly reaped. 
Are to their slaves both ruthless in each act, 
And passing measure. Thou dost hear from us 
Such greeting as is practised. 

Chor, She doth cease. 

Telling her tale full plain. And once within 
The toils of fate, thou mightest list her bidding. 
If thou wouldst list at all, and yet, perchance. 
Thou would'st refuse to listen. 

Clyt. • At the least 

Unless, like swaUow, she hath got a voice 
Unknown and barbarous, speaking as I do. 
To reach her breast, I move her with my words. 

Chor, Comply. Of all 'alternatives before 
thee. 
She doth advise the best. Be thou persuaded, 
And quit this chariot throne. 

Clyt There is no leisure, sooth, for me to 
waste 
My hours here at the gate. For some e'en now 
Some sheep are stationed at the central hearth, 
For manglings of their t\iTO^\>^ os^x *Cssft.^^» 
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For US, who never yet cherished the hope, 
That we should grasp this blessing. But do thou, 
If ought of these thoult do, cause no delay ; 
But if, inapprehensive as thou art. 
Thou catchest not my words, do thou at least, 

[Addressing the Chorus,'} 

In place of words, speak with interpret hand. 

Chor, Yea, an interpreter the stranger maid 
Seemeth to lack — one that doth speak full clear; 
Her mood is like a tigress, newly caught. 

Cl^t, Sure she is phrenzied, and doth list 
the voice 
Of some dark spirit within. As one who comes. 
Having a city left, but freshly ta'en, 
And curb she knows not patiently to bear. 
Before she foam away her bloody mettle. 
Yet will I not submit to be disdained, 
Casting more words to the winds. 

Chor. But I — for I 

Do pity thee — will not be wroth. Proceed, 
Poor maid ! this chariot having left, and yielding 
To this stern durance, try the novel yoke. 

Cass. Woe ! woe ! ye Gods ! earth ! 
Apollo ! Apollo ! 

Chor. Why shriek'st thou thus for Loxias ? 
For he no God doth seem to own a waller. 

Cass. Woe ! woe ! ye Gods I O earth ! 
Apollc I O Apollo ! 

C^ior. Hark ! she again ill-tongued doth call 
the God, 
Wlio hath no office to stand by in wailings. 

Cass. Apollo! Apollo! 
Leader ! appaller mine ! 
Yea — for the second time thou hast with ease 
AppfiUed me, and destroyed me. 
CAor. JMethinks, she is about to oxade 
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Of her own woes. The spirit from Heaven doth 

linger. 
E'en in a breast enthralled. 
Cass. Apollo! Apollo! 
Leader. Appaller mine ! 

Ha ! whither didst thou lead me ? to what a 
roof? 
Chor. To the Atridae's. If thou ken not this, 
I tell thee. And thus much thou wilt not say 
Is false. 

Cass, Ha ! ha ! 
Yea one that hateth God ! one that is privy 
To many a foul self-murder, and to halters ! 
Man-butchery, and floor 
Rained on with victim blood ! 

Chor, Quick-scented seems the stranger, like 
a hound ; 
And to be tracking blood of murders past. 
Which she will find. 
Cass. Ha ! ha ! 
Yea — witnesses, look yonder, I do trust to : 
Yon weeping ones — the babes — their mangled 

throats. 
And roasted flesh gnawed by a father's teeth ! 
Chor. Full sure thy fame of vision have we 
heard — 
But we do need no prophets. 

Cass. Ho ! ho ! ye Gods ! What, what is 
she plotting ? 
What anguish fresh is this she broods upon ! 
Monstrous, yea, monstrous, even in this house ! 
Ruin to them that love her ! hard to bear ! 
Hard to be cured I and help 
Stands far aloof. 
Chor. Of these thy prophecies, I ken not 
aught ; 
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But those I did know, for each haunt of man 
Crieth aloud of them. 
Cass, Ho ! ho ! 
Wretch ! and wilt thou do this deed ? 
The sharer of thy bed — thy husband — 
Now thou hast made his eyes bright with thy 
baths — 

How shall I tell the end ? 
For quick it will be here. Look ! there is 
stretching out, 

Hand behind hand its clutchings — 
Chor, Not yet I follow thee — r- for now with 
riddles, 

In dark weird-words I stand bewilder'd. 
Cass, Eh ! eh ! faugh ! faugh ! 

What is this here, all palpable to sight — 
Stake-net of hell ? 
But its closed gate is she that shared his bed— 
She that doth share the murder ! 
Let the quire. 
Ne'er glutted with the ruin of the race. 
Howl o'er a stony sacrifice. 

Chor, What fury's this which thou art harking 
on. 
To peal above the house ? It cheers me not — 
Thy word — and back unto my heart did run 
The drop of yellow die — which e'en to them 
That fall beneath the spear, doth help to quench 
The rays of setting life. But swift is Ate. 

Ca^s. Ha ! ha ! look ye — look ye there ! 
Keep off the bull from the heifer ! 
All mantle-wrapt the black-horned one she hath 

caught — 
With her axe she is smiting — ^ 
And he is falling in a vessel. 
Brimming with water. 
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It is a traitorous, murd'ring caldron, 
Whose hap I tell thee of. 

Chor, I would not boast of wizard says to be 
Acutest judge — but to some evil thing 
These words I liken. Yea, from wizard words 
What voice of good to movtals e'er is sent ? 
It is through ills that wordy arts do waft 
A seer-song terror — that we learn our fate. 

Cass, 0! ill-starred fortunes of a child of 
woe, 
Since my own fate I wail, and pour it in 
To fill the cup. 

For what now didst thou bring me hither ? 
Wretch that I am ! 
For nought except to die with thee ? What else? 

Chor. Frenzied thou art, possessed ! and of 
thyself 
Thou wail'st a music all unmusical, 
E'en as the swarthy bird, 

The nightingale, 
Glutless of cry, alas ! with saddened soul 

Itys — Itys ! she sobbeth forth, 

A life embowered in woes. [ingale ! 

Cass, O the lot of the crystal-voic'd night- 
For round her Heaven did throw a winged form, 
And a sweet life, all tearless ; but for me 

There doth await 
Cleaving asunder with the two-edged steel. 

Chor, Whence the thick-gushing pangs of 
inspiration 
Thou cling'st to, without meaning ? 
Thy tales of horror with harsh-uttered scream 
Thou forgest into song ; yet still in strains. 
Like to alarum-peals. 

Whence hast thou landmarks of ill-boding words 
For thy prophetic path 1 
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Cass, O bridals, bridals of Paris, 
Death to his friends ! 
O waters of Scamander, drink of my sires ! 
Time was when wand'ring round thy pebbly bankst 
The child of sorrow I was growing up, 

Beneath thy nurturing. 
But now around Cocytus and the banks 
Of Acheron, methinks, soon shall I pour 
My prophet lay ! 
Chor, What word is this, clear — far too 
clear — 

Which thou didst oracle ? 
A child might learn it. 
Smitten am I to the heart 
With fang of blood. 
As thou dost shnlly moan thy bitter lot. 

Heart-crushing sounds for me to hear. 
Cass. O sorrowe^ sorrows of my country, 
Buried in ruin all ! 
O sacrifices of my sire 

Offered before his towers ! 
Slaughterers of many a pasturing herd ! 
Yet not one saving arm 
Came to his help, 
To save his city, that it should not suffer 

E'en as it lies ; while I 
With my life-springs still warm soon on the 

ground 
Shall pour — — 

Chor, Like unto former words, these sounds 
thou utter'dst ! 
There is some evil spirit lighting on thee 
With spell o'erbearing, that doth make thee tune 
Thy voice to dirgelike sorrows, fraught with 
death. 

Where it wiD end I know not 
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Cass* Nay, but the oracle no more shall be 
As one that looketh forth from harem veils, 
Like a new-wedded bride ; but bright and clear 
It seemeth now unto the sun's uprisings 
Blast-like about to pour in, and to dash, 
Like billow to the light, than this woe here 
One mightier far. Yea, I will mind thee now 
No more from riddles ; and d' ye bear me witness^ 
Coursing with me, as I do scent a trail 
Of crimes, the done of old — 
For yon roof, look, there never leaves a choir 
One-tongued, not sweet- voiced, for it chants not 

well; 
And drunk, to madden more, with mortal's blood, 
A revel rout abideth in the house. 
Hard to be banished forth, of kindred furies. 
They hymn a hymn, close cow'ring on the house- 
top, 
A patriarch Ate ; and in turn they spit 
And gibber,full of wrath 'gainst himtL trampled 
Upon a brother's bed. 

Err'd I, or hunt I ought ; e'en as an archer ? 
Or am I lying witch, knocker at doors. 
Babbler ? Outright witness to me, and swear 
I know by tales old sins of these thy halls. 
Chor. And could an oath's pledge pledged e'er 
so nobly. 
Be salve to thee ? But I do wonder at thee. 
That nurtured beyond sea, a strange-tongued 

city 
Thou yet describest, e'en as thou were present, 
A stander-by, 

CcLss, A seer, Apollo, placed me o'er this 

office. 
Chor, What, e'en though God, smitten with 
fondness of thee ? 
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Cass, Ere this it was a shame for me to speak 

this. 
Chor, Yea dainty grows each one, when over 

prosperous. 
Cass. But he was wrestler for my heart, and 
breathing 
Strong love for me. 

Chor. And did ye come together to the act 

of marriage ? 
Cass. I did consent, and lied unto Apollo. 
Chor. Possessed already with his arts in- 
spired ? 
Cass, Already to my countrymen all woes 

I used to oracle. 
Chor, How wert thou then unscathed by 

Loxias' wrath ? 
Cass. None did I ought persuade, when thus 

I sinned. 
Chor. To us, forsooth, thou seem'st to oracle 
Too credible a tale. 

Cass, Hugh ! hugh ! O ! O ! agonies I 
Deep oh! once more the horrible pang doth 

wring me 
Of prophecy too true, tearing my soul 
With snatches of dim song, preludes to woe ! 
See ye these here — them on the house-tops 

seated. 
Young ones, belike to shadowed shapes of dreams! 
Children that look as they had died beneath 
Those whom they loved, — their hands, belook, 

they're filling 
With lumps of fiesh, food of their own ! And 

bowels 
With entrails mixed, a pitiable cargo. 
They hold before them, viands a father tasted ! 
Vengeance for this I tell thee one doth counsel — 
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A coward lion, wallowing in his lair, 

A stay at home — woe's me! 'gainst him that 

Cometh — 
Master, yea master mine, for brook we must 
The thraldom yoke. Lord though he be of fleets, 
Sacker of Troy, he knows not to what words 
A hateful hell-hound's tongue did utterance give, 
And strain prolixly forth with fawning soul, 
Like a hell-lurking Ate. Ay I and will work, 
But with ill luck. Such are the deeds she dares ! 
Woman, she murd'rer is she of a man. 
What call her, loathed monster ? and hit her off ? 
Serpent, or Scylla, harbouring amidst rocks. 
The mariners' pestilence ; maddened dam of 

Hades I 
Breathing fell truceless war on them that loved 

her? 
How did she howl above him, she the all-bold 
As in the battle rout ! And she doth seem 
To joy in the safe welcome of return — 
Alas ! of this 'tis all the same if aught. 
Or not, I do persuade thee ; for what else ? 
That which will come will come ; and thou full 

soon 
Present thyself, too true, too true a seer, 
Pitying shalt call me. 

Chor, Thyestes' feast indeed 

On his child's flesh, I did agnize, and shuddered 
With horror. And dismay doth seize my soul. 
Listing things sooth not dimly shadowed forth : 
But as the rest I heard, out of the course 
I fell, and run. 

Cass, ' Tis Agamemnon's fate 

I tell thee thou shalt see. 

Chor, Hush I to good wotda 

Poor wretch 1 compose Wiy mouWi. 
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Cctss, Yet think not Paean 

Stands by to heal the word. 

Chor. No, not in truth, 

If it shall be — but Heaven forbid it be. 

Cass. Thou prayest — but they are thinking 
of their kZg^ 

Chor, And by what man is this foul deed 
prepared ? 

Cass, Sure thou didst look far wide of my 
foretellings. 

Chor, Yea, for of him, that should fulfil the 
deed, 
The plot I saw not. 

Ca^s, And yet well thou knowest 

A Grecian speech. 

Chor* Ay, but the words decreed 

Of Phosbus, yet are hard to understand. 

Cass, Faugh I faugh I how fierce the fire, — 
'tis rushing on me. 
Hugh ! hugh I Lycean I Apollo ! I ! 1 1 
She there — two-footed lioness, with a wolf 
Chambering, in absence of her noble lion, 
"Will murder me — me the wretched — and as one 
Brewing a drug, the prize he gained of me 
Will mix in her cup of wrath. She boasts and 

prayeth. 
As she doth whet the steel-blade for her hero, 
That for my freight she will repay him murder. 
Wherefore, oh ! wherefore, mockeries of myself. 
Keep I these gauds — sceptres, and coronals 
Orac'lar round my neck ? Thee, thee, before 
The fate that waiteth me, will I destroy : 

[ She throws her sceptre and chaplets from herj] 

Hence to destruction as ye fall ! This way 
Will I requite you — some new wretch with curses 
Z>jzen instead of me. Lo \ \o \ A^olLo 
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With his own hands stripping me bare of all 
My garb prophetic I Ay, having oft looked on. 
And seen me with these gew-gaws, laughed to 

scorn 
With friends, by foes, without one wavering scale^ 
All idly. And called after, vagabond, 
Like wand'ring gipsy, — beggar, poor wretch, 

half-starv'd, 
I bore it alL And now the prophet God 
On me his prophetess hath wreaked his full, 
And led me off into these deadly fates. 
And for my father s altar there abides me 
A butcher's block, with a hot gory gash 
Cut down. Yet not unhonoured of the Gods 
Are we about to die ; for there shall come 
Of us a new requiter, matricide child, 
His sire's avenger. Wandering exile — far. 
Far from this land estranged, back shall he come 
Upon these curses for his friends to put 
The coping-stone. For it is sworn — an oath 
In heaven, a mighty oath — that back shall 

bring him 
The levelled corpse of his outstretched sire. 
Why, why do I, a stranger here, thus wail ? 
Since at the first I saw my Dion's city 
Fare as it fared, and they who held the city 
Thus by the judgment of the Gods are gone. 
I too will go, and fare so ; I will brook 
To die with patience. Hades' portals here 
I now address, and I do pray to meet 
A mortal stroke, that unconvulsed, my blood 
In easy death forth gushing, I may close 
This eye. 

Chor. O thou most wretched, and moreo'er 
Most wise. Poor lady I into length thou strainedat 
Thy wail. But if f uii axaely Wvoxsl ^qsX^Vssss^ 

r 2 
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The fate that waits thee, how like heaven-led 

victim 
Unto these altars boldly dost thou walk I 

Cdss. There is no 'scape — Oh, strangers I 

beyond time. 
Chor And yet the last in time is 'vantaged. 
Cass, 'Tis come — this day — slight gain I'll 

have by flight. 
Chor, Be sure, thou art full patient, from a 
soul 
Courageous. 

Cass, Yet with nobleness to die # 

Is grace to mortal man. 

Chor, None heareth words 

Like these, among the blessed. 

Cass, ! my sire I 

Thee and thy noble children ! 

\^She starts hack with horror as she approaches the 
doors,"] 

Chor, What thing is this ! 

What terror turns thee back ? 

Cass. Faugh ! faugh ! 

Chor, Why faughedst thou thus, if there be , 
not within ^ 

Some loathing of the soul ? 

Cass, Murder I the house 

Keeketh with murder, dripping blood. 

Chor, And how ? 

This smell doth come from victims at the hearth. 

Cass, A stink as from a charnel house doth 

issue. 
Chor, No Syrian balm thou tell'st of in tlie 

halls. 
Cass, But I will go — e'en in the house to wail 
Mjr fate and Agamemnon's — All enough 
Of life — O stran/^ers ! 1 do w a\\ xio\. ft«L^^> 
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As a poor bird that startles at a bush, 
In fear and idly. When I am dead, do ye 
Bear witness to me this — whene'er a woman, 
For me a woman too die ; and a man 
Hl-wedded for a man faU dead. This grace 
Of friendship I will ask of thee, as one 
About to die. 

Chor, poor one I I bewail thee. 

For thy prophetic lot. 

Cass, Once, once agaifi ; 

One word, one dirge, fain would I speak, my own 
Above myself; and to the sun I pray. 
On its last light now gazing, that sudi death 
Vengers of me upon my murderer foes 
May wreak at once, when a poor captive girl 
Has fallen, an easy prey. Oh, state of mortals ! 
When fair, a shade would turn them : and if ill 
They tide, with dash of hand a moistened sponge 
Destroys the picture. And 'tis this I wail 
More than the others far. 

\^She enters the AotMe.] 



Chor. It is a glutless thing to thrive, 

Too well for all of mortal race. 

And none doth bid avaunt, or drive 

From palace halls a finger-pointed face, 

Sa3dng " Come thou in no more." 

But the blessed ones of heav'n 

Unto this our king have giv'n 

Priam's town to take ; and home 

Of Jove high-honour d is he come. 

But now if he the price shall pay 

For blood upon his fathers lying. 

And to the dead, himself by dyings 
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The fines of other deaths and curse he shall 
defray, 

Who of mortals would not pray, 

That he were born beneath an unmalignant star, 

When these terrors he doth hear. 

[Agamemnon cries out from within.'\ 

Agam, Woe's me ! I'm wounded ! I've a mortal 

wound ! 
Chor. A. Hush ! some one shrieks " a blow," 

mortally wounded. 
Agam, Woe's me! again struck down, a 

second blow ! 
Chor, B. The deed, methinks, is done and 

o'er, by the monarch's smothered cry. 
Chor. C. But how may we devise together 

plannings of security ? 
Chor. D. I give my sentence to you that we 
send 
A summons to the townsmen for a rescue 
Here to the palace. 

Chor. E. But for me, methinks, 

We should as quick as may be fall upon them, 
And with fresh dripping blade surprise the crime. 
Chor. F. And I in some such counsel am a 
sharer ; 
I vote for doing somewhat. Not to dally 
Is highest wisdom. 

Chor. G. We may see the truth 

Full plain ; for they do prelude thus, as working 
Signs of a despot rule unto the state. 

Chor. H. For we waste time. While they 
the praise of dallying 
Trample to earth, and sleep not with the hand. 
Chor. I. I know not what advice I find to 
give, 
^Tis of the man that acts to counsel too. 
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Chor. K. I too f^el thus. Since I am sore 
perplexed 
How with our words to raise the dead again. 
Chor, L. What dragging out our iSe, shall 
we thus crouch 
To mockers of our halls — these men, as chief- 
tains ? 
Chor, M. No, it could ne'er be brooked — 
to die were better. 
For death is milder than a despot's rule. 

Chor. N. What, as by surest proofs from 
smother'd groans. 
Shall we conjecture of the chief as dead ? 

Chor. 0. No, upon knowledge sure 'tis 
meet to speak 
Of deeds like these, since but to cast about 
Differs from knowing clearly. 

Chor. P. I am borne. 
With purpose full, on ev'ry ground to praise 
This counsel, that we learn of Atreus' son 
Full clearly how he fares. 

[ Clytemnestra enters,'] 

Clyt, Though many a counsel hath ere this 

been utter'd, 
As suited the occasion, I will ne'er 
Blush the reverse to speak. For how would 

any, 
Concocting deeds of hate for hateful men, 
Fair seeming to be friends, the net of bane 
Most closely barricado, to a height 
Beyond a leap. Yea, unto me this struggle 
Of vict'ry cherished long came not unfraught 
With musings deep of old, yet with long time 
Between. 1 took my stand tliQv:e>v<\i^\i<ii.\^\aRNR.> 
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Upon the fresh-wrought deed. And thus I did 

it. 
And I will ne'er dispute it— that he ne'er 
Could fly, nor bar his fate. An endless net 
For casting, as of fish, I stake around him, 
A treasure of a vesture, big with death. 
And I do smite him twice ; and with two groans 
He stretched and dropped his limbs. And on 

him fallen 
A third stab I inflict, a crowning stab — 
OflTring of votive thanks to Him 'neath earthy 
Hades, preserver of the dead. And thus 
There, as he fell, his soul he gulps away, 
And spouting forth a torrent gash of blood. 
With one black drop of gory dew he strikes me ; 
Not less delighting in it, than the seedland 
Joys in the blithesome shower— * the boon of 

Jove, 
In the birth-travails of the chalic'd flow'r. 
Things standing thus, ye seignory of Argive% 
Ye might rejoice, if so ye would. But I 
Vaunt of the deed. And were it but a part 
Of the fit obsequies, above his corse 
To pour libations, this were meetly done; 
Thrice righteously at least, when having filled 
Unto his home a bowl of curse-fraught crimes 
So many, he doth quaff it off himsefil 
Now he hath reached it. 

Chor, We do stand amazed 

To hear thy tongue — how brazen-mouthed thou 

art, 
Thou who dost brag such utterance o'er thy 

spouse. 
Clyt Ye tempt me as a woman without 

sense; 
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But I, with heart unblenched, speak before 
Them that do know the truth. Look, there he 

lies, 
Agamemnon, husband mine — but now a corse, 
Exploit of this right hand — a righteous worker. 
Thus stand these matters. 

[ The scene opens and Agamemnon is seen lying dead in 
the bath.] 

Chor, Woman, on what death-food. 
Nurtured of earth, or bowl 
Sublimed from the briny sea, 
Feds't thou, to bring this phrenzy on thy soul, 
And curses utter'd by a nation's voice. 
Off didst thou cast him, cut him off — 
And outlawed from thy city shalt thou be 
Unto thy country's sons a storm of hate and 
scoff. 
Clyt, Now thou awardest 'gainst me a decree 
Of exile from my city, and the hate 
Of countrymen, and curses, to incur, 
Pealed by a nation's voice, thou who didst then 
Nought gainsay this my spouse — when setting 

on her 
No higher price — pricing her as the life 
Of a mere brute — (though in his fleecy pastures 
Flocks were abundant,) his own child he slew. 
My darling travail pang, a charm to lull 
The Thracian blasts. What, was it not thy duty 
To chase him from this land, in expiation 
Of its pollutions ? But when thou dost hear 
Of my exploits, thou turn'st a judge severe. 
But thus much do I bid thee ; utter threats 
As knowing I am ready to confront thee 
On equal terms. When thou hast conquered me 
With prowess, lord it o'er Ta^. ^\x\.\i^^^j^^sa. 
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Decree the contrary, thou soon shalt know, 
Schooled, too late albeit, to be wise. 

Chor, Mighty in craft ye are, 
And high-soul'd words thou speakedst, e'en 
As 'neath a deadly star, 
Dripping with blood, the spirit maddens keen ! 
A gout upon thine eyes of gore is set, 
Inexpiate still. And thou must yet, 
Keft of thy friends below, 
Pay blow for blow. 
Clyt And of my oaths, too, thou may'st hear 
this plea 
Full righteous. No, by her who brings the end. 
Dice, the venger of my child, by Ate, 
And by Erynnis, unto whom this man 
I slaughtered, never do I think to tread 
The haJl of terror, while -^gisthus kindles 
Fire on my hearth, e'en as in days of yore. 
Breathing affection to me. For this hero 
Is for us no slight shield of confidence. 
There lies he, marrer of this woman's bliss. 
Darling of the Chryseids under Troy. 
And she his captive here, and fortuneteller. 
And sharer of his couch, his soothsayer, 
His trusty bedfellow, on the ship boards 
Who slaved before the mast Yet wrought they 

not 
Their deeds without a price. Since he fares thus. 
And she sooth, swan-like, having piped forth 
Her last death-wail, lies there his paramour. 
Though he did bring her as a dainty dish 
To grace his bed beside my dalliance. 
Semich, Woe's me! What doom hither in 
speed would wend, 

Not of sharp agony. 
Or bed-stricken decay, 
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Wafting among us the eternal sleep— 

The sleep that hath no end, 

Since our truest guardian friend 

Low is laid and deep. 

Full many a toil for woman having borne, 

And now by woman's hand of his life-prime he's 

shorn. 
Chor. Woe to thee ! thou phrenzied one ! 
Helen I thou, that all alone 
Didst the many souls destroy — 
The many, many souls 'neath Troy I 
Semich. And now thou didst deflower 
A spirit in its prime and pride, 
Courted of nations far and wide, 
For blood, which none may wash away. 
Thou, who then 
The halls within. 
Spirit of the battle-fray, 
Stood like an embattled tower, t 

Woe upon thy spouse to lowV. 
Cl^t. Pray not the lot of death, 
Burden'd these woes beneath. 
Nor against Helen turn 
Thine indignation stern. 
As the hero's murderess — 
As the single one that slew 
Souls of many a gallant crew, 
Of the Danaan race, and wrought 
Pangs imhealed and comfortless. 
Semich. Daemon ! that doth swoop and prey 
On the halls and biformed race 
Of the proud TantalidaB ; 
And a prowess equal man's. 
Gnawing to my soul, ^oth grace 
With victory from woman's hands ! 
Lo, perched before ma^ c?^x >Kiai owrt^. 
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Like a hateful raven hoarse, 

All unmusical and grim, 

She vaunts to hymn her hymn I 

Clyt Now didst thou rule aright 

The judgment of thy tongue, 
Calling the dwarfish demon-sprite. 

That o'er this race has himg. 

For from him is bred and grows 

In the belly of the brood, 

A thirst that licketh blood : 

Ere the ancient smart doth close, 

A gush afresh of ichor flows. 

Semich. Sure 'tis a mighty Demon-God 

Dwelling in the house, and rife 

With heavy wrath, whom thou dost laud 1 

Woe ! woe I a lauding ill 

Of an Ate-haunted life. 

Never drinking to its fill. 

Alas ! alas ! through Jove the deed 

All causing — all achieving Jove. 

For what 'mongst mortal men without 

The will of Jove is worked out ? 

Which of these acts is undecreed 

By powers above ? 

Chor. Woe ! woe ! 

My king! my king I How shall I weep thee 

• lying ? 

What utter from a soul with fondness rife ? 

Lo ! in this spider's web-toil thou art lying, 

'Neath a foul murder, sobbing forth thy life. 

Semich, Woe to me! woe to me ! Lo ! thy bed, 

Best unmeet for a noble head ! 

There thou liest, levell'd low, 

With a treas'nous murder-blow 

From an assassin's hand, 

Slain with a double-grasped brand. 
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Clyt Thou vauntest that this deed is mine ! 

But charge it not on me, 

Agamemnon's spouse to be. 

But a phantasm shaped to life, 

Like unto this dead man's wife, 

The old Alastor fierce and fell 

Of Atreus, feaster horrible, 

Veng'd upon this corse the crime. 

And slew on victim babes a victim in its prime. 

Semich, That not the doer thou 

Of this foul murder, who shall witness thee ? 

How? how? 

But of the sire there still might be 

A champion — an Alastor. There is one, 

With gush on gush of kindred blood, 

Goading thee on ; 

A rueful battle-god. 

Driving thee to a spot 

Whither advanced he'll serve thee with a clot 

Of murdered infant-food. 

Chor, Woe! woe! 

My king! my king! How shall I weep thee 

» lying ? 

What utter from a soul with fondness rife ? "* 

Lo ! in this spider's web-toil thou art lying, 

'Neath a foul murder, sobbing forth thy life ! 

Woe to me ! woe to me ! Lo ! thy bed, 

Kest unmeet for a noble head. 

There thou liest, leveU'd low. 

With a treas'nous murder-blow. 

From an assassin's hand. 

Slain with a double-grasped brand. 

Clytem. No ignoble death I ween 

Wrought upon this corse hath been. 

For neither planted he our hall 
Within the curse o^ ^etViXa VJiKt^ \ 
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But my own plant, which I did rear 
Of him, the child of many a tear — 
Iphigenia treating 
In unseemly sort, and meeting 

Just requitals, let him not 
Lift in hell a vaunting thought, 
'Neath a deadly falchion's blade. 
Having the deed, which first he wrought, repaid. 
Semich, Bereft of counsel, lost I stand, 
Which way to turn my thoughts distract. 
Obedient to my hand ; 
Now that the palace-hall 
Is rocking to its fall ; 
And I list with awe and fear 
The thunder-torrent's shock to hear, 
Sweeping the palace from its base — 
Torrent of gore. But the big drop doth cease ; 
And for another bloody act 
Dice's sword is Moera setting. 
Added to many a former whetting. 
Chor. Woe, earth! earth I 
Would that thou hadst swallowed me. 
Ere my liege here I should see 
Hears'd in a laver's lowly bed 
With silver walls imprisoned. 
Who the hand to bury him ? 
Who to raise the funeral hymn ? 
What ! wilt thou dare these obsequies to pay, 
Thou that thine own spouse didst slay ? 
To wail away his soul to hell ? 
A graceless grace. 
In payment of thy monster deed of ill, 
With wrongful hand on all thy sins as coping- 
stone to place ? 
Semich, Oh ! who the laud sepulchral o'er 
The godlike man with weeping sore 
In truth of heart shall UA\ \o ^oxxt"^. 
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Clyt Not unto thee doth it pertain to tell 

This care of thine. 

It was by us that down he fell. 

And died — and we will join 

To lay him in the tomb ; 

Not by wails followed of his friends of home. 

But him in hell below, 

Iphigenia, as is fitting, 

Daughter dear a father greeting, 

To the swift ferry-strand of woe. 

Fondly shall advance to bless him. 

And throw her arms around and kiss him. 

Semich. This insult comes in insult's stead. 

And hard the battle is right judgment to aread. 

There is that robs the robber ; he that slays 

Out to the full the debt repays. 

And long as Jove abides in time 

Abides the law decreed. 

That he must suffer who hath wrought the 

crime. 

For who the doom'd accursed seed 

Forth from the palace-halls could throw ; 

Soldered is the race to woe ! 

Chor. Woe, earth ! Oh, earth ! 

Would that thou hadst swsJIowed me 

Ere my liege here I should see 

Hears'd in a laver's lowly bed. 

With silver walls imprisoned. 

Who the hand to bury him ? 

Who to raise his funeral hymn ? 

What ! wilt thou dare these obsequies to pay. 

Thou who thine own spouse didst slay ? 

To wail away his soul to hell ? 

A graceless grace, 

In payment of thy monster deed of ill, 

Q 2 
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With wrongful hand on all thy crimes as coping- 
stone to pla^;^. 
Semich, Oh ! who the laud sepulchral o'er 
The godlike man with weeping sore 
In truth of heart shall toil to pour ? 
Clt/t. Upon this say oracular 
Thou didst embark with truth. 
And I would fain, forsooth, 
Oaths now plight 
With the demon-sprite 
That haunts the race of Pleisthenes ; 
And sit down, patient under these 
Agonies, though sore to bear. 
And, for what remains, that he 
From out these palace-halls should haste. 
And another race away 
With murders suicidal waste. 
Though of wealth but a portion small 
I hold, for me it sufficeth all. 
If from forth the halls I drive 
The furies that in deeds of mutual murder thrive. 
^gisthus, friendly light of day, with judg- 
ment fraught ! 
Now sooth would I aver that powers divine, 
Vengers of mortal man, from heaven above 
Visit the crimes of earth. Now I have seen, 
Enwrapt in mantles of the furies wove, 
This man here lying — to my dear delight. 
The complots of his father's hand atoning. 
For Atreus, sov'ran of this land, the sire 
Of him who there doth lie, Thyestes sire, 
Of me (to speak it plain) and his own brother. 
Disputing for the empery, did drive 
To exile from his city and his home. 
And when the woe-begone Thyestes came 
Again, a refuge seeking at his hearth, 
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He found a lot secure, so far as this, 

That he died not, nor stained his father's floor 

With blood himself; but as a host's kind greetings, 

His godless father, Atreus, with a soul 

Of passion more than friendship to my sire, 

Under pretence full cordially to keep 

A holiday of feasting, served him up 

A banquet of his children's flesh. The parts 

About the feet and the hands' combs extreme. 

He hid, upon the dais seat enthroned 

In solitary state. And parts of them. 

Unmarked, he straightway in his ignorance took. 

And ate the viands full, as thou dost see. 

Of ruin to his race. And then, as soon 

As he agnized his deed unnatural, 

He shrieked, and from the murder-food falls back. 

Disgorging it ; and on the Pelops' race 

A fate insufferable he imprecates ; 

His spuming of the banquet, righteously 

Annexing to the curse, that even so 

The race of Pleisthenes entire may perish. 

Hence may'st thou see him fall'n, this monarch 

here; 
And I the just concocter of this murder. 
For me, the third on ten, with my poor father 
He driveth into exile, though a babe 
In swathing clothes. And rear'd to man's estate, 
Again did Dice bring me to my home. 
And on this man I fastened, hovering nigh 
Without his doors, having in close complot 
Weav'd the whole plan of dark conspiracy. 
Thus it were bliss for me now e'en to die. 
When I have seen this man in Dice's toils. 

Chor. -^gisthus, insolence in deeds of guilt 
I honour not. But thou art now avouching 
That wilfully this chieftaiu thow dviaX. ^^^ 
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And singly didst contrive this massacre 
Brought home against his house. I* do not deem 
Thy head will 'scape in judgment, know thou well, 
Curses of stoning by the people hurl'd. 
jEgisth, Dost thou these tauntings utter, seated 

fast 
At the lower oar, when they upon the beam 
Are masters of the spear ? Thou shalt acquaint 

thee, 
Old as thou art, how grievous 'tis for one 
Thus aged to be school'd, when it is bade thee 
Be sober. But enchainment and the pangs 
Of famine are best leaches of the soul 
To give instruction. Dost thou not discern, 
Though this discerning. Kick not 'gainst the 

goads. 
Lest thou may'st fall and rue it. 

Chor, Queen, didst thou, 

When thy spouse here came freshly from the field, 
Thou keeper of his house, thy husband's couch 
Defile, and with him plot a deed of murder 
Against this hero chief ? 

jEgisth. Nay ! these thy words 

Are patriarchs of weeping. And thou hast 
A tongue the very opposite to Orpheus, 
For he drew all things hanging on his voice ^ 
With joy ; but thou e'en spirits meek and mild 
Will into rage provoke and drag along. 
But once subdued, gentler wilt thou be found. 
Chor. That thou shalt be my lord o'er Argos' 

sons! 
Thou, who when death thou plottedst 'gainst this 

chief. 
Dared not this deed to do with thine own hand. 
JEgisth. No, for with guile to entrap him was 

full clear 
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A woman's part ; but I a foe suspected 
Of ancient date. But from the wealth possessed 
By him will I essay to hold the rule 
Over his subjects. And the man refusing 
Obedience will I yoke with heavy chains, 
The pampered steed that draws not at my side. 
But loathly famine that with darkness dwells. 
Shall see him softened soon. 

Chor, Why, thou of craven soul, the chieftain 
here 
Didst thou not slay thyself? But him a woman, 
Profaner of the land and of the gods 
That rule the country, killed him. Sure, I ween, 
Orestes sees the light. O how returned 
From exile hither, with propitious fortune. 
May he become to both of these a slayer, 
Their lord and master. 

^gisth. But since thou mean'st to act and 

speak thus, quickly thou shalt understand — 

Chor. Haste ye, comrade friends, the struggle 

is not far — 'tis close at hand. 
JEgisth. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Chor. Haste now, sword with hilt advanced, 

every one prepare aright. 
jEgisth. Nay! I too, with hilt advanced, 

grudge not now to die in fight. 
Chor. Unto men that hail the omen speak'st 
thou of thy death. But now 
Unto fortune straight appeal we. 

Clyt No, of men thou dearest, no ; 

Let us work no other mischief. Nay, e'en thus 

much to have reaped 
Is a sorely woful harvest — full enough of bane 

upheaped 
Is there ours already. Let us shed no blood. 
Old men ! begone 
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To your homes straight, ere ye wounded suffer, 

having mischief done. 
We must be content to take things as we fared. 

And if to any 
There should be of travails brewing, we should 

have of these full many, 
In a plight disastrous smitten by our genius' 

rancour stern ; 
Thus doth stand the advice of woman, if one 
deign the truth to learn. 
JEgisth. But that these should thus against 
me flourish out an idiot tongue, 
And their coming fate provoking, such high 
vaunts should forth have flung ! 
Chor, Ne'er would this be Argives' conduct, 
spaniel-like to fawn and cringe 
On a villain. 
jEgisth, Yet in after days m chase thee, 

and revenge. 
Chor, Not if fate direct Orestes hither on 

his pathway home. 
JEgisth, Well, I know that men in exile 

batten upon hopes to come. 
Chor. Work thy pleasure, pamper thee, 

fouling justice, since ye may. 
jEgisth. Know that thou shalt give me ample 

vengeance for this foolery. 
Chor, Boast and brag with, front undaunted, 

like a cock his partlet nigh. 
Cli/t Set not on these idle bowlings any 
value. Thou and I 
When once masters of the palace, things will 
settle handsomely. 



NOTES. 



The references are made to Bishop Blomfield's edition. 



Verse 3. Here, as in the Eumenides, vv. 80. 375., ^yKoBeir 
is not contracted for hfiKoBeVt but is formed by the common 
analogy from iLyKtis, The posture of the watch lying upon 
his elbow is necessary to be attended to, as it will perhaps 
explain a difficulty in v. 11. In Eumen. 375. there is a 
peculiar beauty in the word. The metaphor is drawn from a 
lion laying its paw upon its prey ; and this is done by laying 
flat upon it the whole of the last joint of the leg, from its 
elbow as it were. 

6. The word trpivw, with its compounds, in ^schylus 
generally retains its primary ideas of prominence attracting 
light. The metaphor here is drawn from projecting gems 
set in and studding a diadem. Several subsequent passages 
will be difficult to understand without bearing this in mind. 
And generally it may be observed that one of the chief 
duties of a translator of ^schylus is to detect his metaphors 
in their bud, lying hid, as they often do, in a single word 
used in its distinct primary sense, and not in its later more 
vague signification. 

10. *ApBp6€ov\ov seems to be used here ambiguously, 
and to be the first hint of lurking mischief. The rendering 
of Stanley, ** viro insidlantem," and that of Symonds, "a man 
in counsel," both seem implied. The gradual develop- 
ment of the coming evil from these casual hints is one of 
the chief dramatic beauties of the "Agamemnon." 

10. Kparet i\'iri(ov. Of the two possible meanings, 
** Thus rules or orders, a woman's heart fraught with hope," 
or, " Thus is strong in hope a woman's heart," the latter has 
been chosen as implying the former. And perhaps icparct 
may not be construed as " gWuvg oi^et^ esiVxNxitfv^r ^ 
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}t refers to the command laid upon the wateh, it must be 
rendered, " Is thus stern, severe^ in her commands.** 

1 1. May ed r &y be rendered: as it is in the translation 
(of which I am by no means certain), ** And well may I 
keep my couch.'* You may be surprised to see a watch 
lying on his couch upon his elbow, expecting that sleep 
would surprise him. But I may do it without 'danger, 
since fear prevents me^ fear perhaps of the severity of Cly- 
temnestra, implied in the preceding KpareZ In this way 
the difficulty of the sentence without an apodosis is wholly 
removed. I cannot help thinking that this attitude of the 
watch was copied from some picture, or perhaps it was 
intended to give more effect by his starting up to the sud- 
den appearance of the beacon. 

1 3. napaffrarei acts as a trapcurrdTris, The verbs in €w 
are in ^schylus to be carefully rendered in this way, iu 
order to preserve the personification. Ilapcurrdrris Is a 
military term — the comrade at my side. The same may 
be said of hriaKoirovfi4priv ; which seems to allude to the 
officer visiting the outposts. 

] 6. *Em4fiPtt)v ; shredding in drugs and roots, as in the 
preparation of a posset. It is used in this chemical sense 
by Plato. 

17. Observe the second hint of the mischief Working. 

SO. By retaining the distinctive middle force ot^ffo/uu^ 
this otherwise perplexing passage becomes easy. ** I will 
put down to myself, to my own account, I will account 
mine own ; '* which is the reason why he should prelude to 
the general rejoicing by dancing himself. 

S2. The ancients played with three dice, not two. 

35. The general meaning of this harsh figure is obvious, 
whether mere weight of obligation is typified, or weight 
of money, peeunice, bribing to silence. There is something 
of a similar idea in Timon of Athens : — 

"He ne'er drinks. 
But Timon's silver treads upon his lip.** 

40. 'AvtIBikos, The legal metaphors, so profusely em- 
ployed in this play, must be strictly attended to, especially 
if its political bearing is such as is suggested in the preface. 
The excuse for the meditated spread of foreign conquest in 
Asia was, that" it would be a judWvai xeULlatvon lor the 
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Mivasion of Greece. So was Agamemnon's expedition; but 
it was not the less fatal. 

43. 'Oxyp^v, The primary meaning must be preserved 
and expanded — aptus ad currum trahendum — in order to 
develop the figure of the two princes as a pair of coursers. 

49. There is a propriety in the word Aexetui' — layers- 
places of repose not formed like the nests of smaller birds, 
but of sticks laid on each other. iralSav, I have considered 
as attached to Xex^otVt instead of Axy^ffu 'EKTrartois, on re- 
flection, seems capable of a better sense than is given in 
the translation. There is no point in fixing the scene of 
the loss in a desert ; and the connection of the epithet, as 
merely indicating locality, with ^Kyefft, is very harsh. Is 
not Clausen's interpretation the best, ** Quod sese continere 
nequit in itinere suo, quod hue illuc vagatur.** Like Shak- 
speare's *' extravagant and erring spirit ; " wayward ; im- 
plying the restless, irregular, broken flight of birds in the 
first anguish of their loss. 

53. Clausen's sense appears correct : vSvps ; res, in qua 
laborem consumit aliquis ; " having lost the object of their 
labour," not merely the labour itself. 

54. Clausen has judiciously noticed the ris, ** Diserte 
declarare deum ultorem non audet chorus, quia nunc hie, 
nunc ille, quem ofienderunt mortales, vindicis munere fun- 
gitur ; quicunque vero hoc munus suscepit, agit ex natura 
Apollonis, cujus est perdere eos, qui suo arbitrio vivere, 
legesque divinas transgredi conantur.'* That the word, 
slight as it is, is intended to convey some hidden intimation, 
seems obvious. May it not, like the address to Jupiter (v. 
155.), hint at the scepticism with which iBschylus covertly 
treated the Polytheism of the popular mythology as far as 
he dared ? 

59. As in the last note, I am not disposed to overlook 
the deictic force even of the little word r&vSe, So much 
political allusion is traceable in the whole of the tetralogy, 
that perhaps a reference is intended here to some act of 
injustice meditated against the metseci at this moment by 
the democratical party. T&vBt must be rendered these ; 
<* these present in the theatre." That they were subject 
to oppression from the proud, arrogant feeling of the 
Athenian democrat is certain. And, in the words of Potter 
(^AiUiquitieSf vol. i. p. 65.), " About the time of Xerxes* 
invasion, Themistocles prevailed, u^w l\i<& M.\\^'cyvss)& Vj;^ x^- 
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mit the ixcroiKtov, or tribute, payed by the metics for the 
enjoyment of their privileges". " But," he adds, " ho«^ 
long they enjoyed this immunity I cannot tell ; b«t it is 
certain they kept it not long, and probably it might be 
taken from them, and the act repealed, as soon as Themis- 
tocles fell into disgrace.*' 

59. I venture to remark upon the whole of this passage, 
that a great poet is always scrupulously accurate in his 
representation of nature. Cuvier's Anitnal Kingdom (class 
Aves ; order Accipitres) points out many of the features 
here touched on, especially the mode of flight with '< the 
oarage of their wings." Rameuses et voilieres is a re- 
cognised division of these birds (vol. vi. p. 204.), where 
the feature is dwelt upon at some length. The characteristic 
cry of the birds should be also remarked. 

69. Of the two interpretations assigned to Mipwv^ that 
which refers it to the Furies seems most probable. It is 
not necessary to exclude all sacrifices by fire from their 
rites in order to justify the epithet, if such was the cha- 
racter of any offerings peculiar to them, as was the case. 
And it seems necessary that reference should be made to 
the cases both of Agamemnon and of Paris, neither of 
whom were punished for positive neglect of divine rites, 
but for offences toward men, which made them amenable 
to the vengeance of the Furies. 

75. Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 

And have no vigour in them. TempesU act i. 

79. My way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

Macbeth, act v. 

95. Interiore nota Falerni. 

Horace, lib. ii. ode 3. 

To understand the poetry of this passage, it should be re- 
membered that the oil used in religious rites was of great 
value. Compare the directions given in the Scriptures for 
making that which was used in the service of the tabernacle. 
The oil in a concentrated form became a coagulum, or clot 
or cake ; inXdi/tf. 

100. Safvowcr*, literally, waving or wagging the tail ; 
fawning, soothing, inspiring hope. The word is suggested 
bjr the waving of the flame. 
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105. The reading adopted is that of Bishop Blomfield*s, 
with the exception of cd4v for ah&v. The impersonal use of 
Karavvciei may perhaps require some defence. But the 
meaning in this reading is not obscure, and harmonises 
with the preceding ideas. Old as I am, and unable to 
exercise any longer the aXxdv of war, there is something, 
some power from heaven, which still breathes into my soul 
the persuasive power of minstrelsy, that prowess or might 
which is interwoven always with our nature, and is never 
obliterated even by age. 

109. ^^fjL(l>pova rayoy. The translation endeavours to 
develope the idea implied by the singular number, the 
perfect unanimity of two minds, as if both together formed 
but one leader, which idea seems to be continued in the 
singular ^o{>pios 6pvis. 

lis. The reason for this distinction is not quite clear. 
The pygargus, which is sometimes supposed to be meant 
by 8t' i^oviv apyas, is now acknowledged to be the osprey. 
Difference of age is all which we might expect to find 
marked, not difference of character ; as if the white plu- 
mage denoted effeminacy, and thus indicated Menelaus. 
Cuvier observes, " In proportion as this (the great eagle) 
grows older, the colour of his plumage becomes lighter ; 
whitish tints become visible, and even some places turn 
entirely white." (Vol. vi. p. 228.) 

117. The reading adopted is ipiKi'fUova <f>epfjMTi. BAcU 
€€vra is taken as the neuter plural agreeing with the idea 
implied in the word yivvav i. e. y€viri\fw.ra. 

138. The reading adopted is iiXiirrois. Embryos may 
with no very great harshness be spoken of as dew-drops : 
hxiirrois, " ovo seu alveo nondum exclusis." The apparition 
of the eagle's devouring a tender hare before it had given 
birth to her young, typified Agamemnon and Menelaus 
sacrificing Iphigenia. It was a prophetic vision ; and. in- 
volved a prospect of evil as well as of good, because the 
prey they would destroy was an especial favourite of Diana's. 

142. I venture to read oXrei in the imperative, accord- 
ing to Bishop Blomfield's suggestion. 

157. The scepticism of this passage has already been 
alluded to and explained in the preface. The well known 
anxiety of the Heathens not to invoke their deities by 
wrong names is scarcely sufficient to account fox \1. Kw^ 
the reference to the dispossessiou o^ \3x«»»& wA 'Ssaioaxvv^ 

H 
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the predecessors of Jupiter in the popular mythology, brings 
us at once into contact with its most monstrous and pal- 
pable absurdities. 

162. Bpvuy is one of those words for which we have 
no adequate term in English. It suggests ideas of 
violence, exuberance, and uproar, and in its primary use 
seems to imply not a <* tree bursting into blossom," as Mr. 
Symonds understands it, but the bursting up, and gushing 
out, of a mass of water under pressure. 

180. 'EfxTTaiois is perhaps best to be understood by 
Horace's description of Necessity : — 

" Te semper anteit serva Necessitas, 
ClaTos trabales et cuneos ferens : ** 

and by (rv/xwdwy perhaps is not to be understood general 
submission, but literally, managing the breath so as to 
heave it as each blow falls, and thus, which is the effect, ta 
mitigate the pain. 

183. "Exoy, in iEschylus, bears its strict primary mean- 
ing of holding firm, grasping, being rivetted upon. 

183. iBschylus, like other great poets, does not introduce 
otiose epithets. The ebbing and flowing of the tide would 
be almost the only object of interest to men wind-bound in 
such a position. 

189. Tidfiffai appears to be used again in its accountant 
meaning — putting to waste — setting it down under the 
head of waste, as so much lost. 

210. There is great beauty in the suppression of the 
final resolve — which Agamemnon does not avow in words, 
but merely subjoins the reason on which it is founded --- 
and even that is thrown into the form of a wish rather than 
a certainty. 

211. I have begmi, 

And now I give my sensual race the rein. 

Measure for Measure, Act II. s. 3. 

220. I have ventured to differ from other commentators 
in rendering K\riB6vas varptfovs. Adjectives of that ter- 
mination differ often from those ending in los, by express- 
ing more distant and indirect connection — and that the 
cries and appeals of Iphigenia were directed to the rela- 
tives of her &ther is expressed s\3ibsec^€Q\.\^. It would 
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imply greater sternness for the chieftains to despise ad- 
dresses made to themselves as her father's relatives, than 
merely the fact that she called on her father, or that she 
had made Agamemnon a father —which seems the notion 
adopted by Lucretius. 

226. There is far more intensity of thought in applying 
irtunl ^fi^ to \a8e7v than to irpovonnj. The prostration of 
her whole soul and spirit is sufficiently implied in the &ct 
of her fall. That the father should be the person to 
encourage the slaughterers of his own child, when they 
flinched, adds much to the picture. 

228. It seems important to distinguish the sense of 
hpcuov. To represent Iphigenia as actually invocating 
curses on the family would give to her too masculine a 
character, and would interfere with that exquisite feminine 
delicacy which ^schylus has preserved throughout. But 
the chiefs might well anticipate her curses as likely to be 
uttered. 

231. The difficulty of this passage seems to depend 
on not attending to the precise meaning of ^kcuttov and 
trpoffiwhrnv. She longed to address them each severally, 
and by their name — since, however secluded females 
were at that period from general society, she had had the 
means of becoming acquainted with them individually 
when appearing at her father's banquets to play and sing 
before them. The baronial-hall, with its central fireplace, 
from whence the smoke issued out through the blackened 
roof — even the raised dais — seems to be a picture oflen 
before ^schylus, and may be realised by recurring to our 
own notions of feudal times. 

245. The exact translation of rophv aivapBpov is almost 
impossible. But the metaphor depending on its literal 
rendering is so ingenious that I have ventured to expand it 
at the sacrifice of terseness. ^vvapBpov implies something 
which by a joint or hinge fits on to and coincides with 
another, as two pieces of wood: suppose a hole bored 
through them both when the two pieces are accurately 
adjusted, the eye can pass through both ; but if they are not 
set carefully together, the sight is obstructed in each. Tophv 
bears this sense. It means something which can be seen 
through — perspicuous, by a hole having been drilled 
through it. In the same manner, when the fulfilment of a 

h2 
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prophecy is adjusted to the prophecy, both become in- 
telligible : separate, they cannot be understood. 

277. "Sotrlffat seems to be capable of its strict meaning— 
to make like a back or ridge. The effect of light falling 
upon the sea is to bring out that which before seemed 
smooth water into a number of ridges, by the light falling 
on the crests of the waves. So Shakspeare, "like the 
enridged sea.'* (^Lear, Activ.) 

295. The reading preferred is that suggested by Heath, 
and adopted by Porson and Blomfield : /x^ x^'^'^C'^^^'^ 
— not to lack or stint, or be stinting of the fire. 

352. rdyyc^xos appears to have been a technical term 
for some particular portion of the stake net : and in the 
unwillingness to do that which is most fatal to iBschylus, 
and indeed any poet— generalize his particularities, it 
seems preferable to retain the Greek word. I am inclined 
to think it meant a portion of the net offering a slit or 
opening, into which the fish were to be driven. But ety- 
mologists give no assistance. 

365. The reading adopted is Blomfield*s text : 

U4<pcan-cu 8* iyy6vovs. 

The accusative implying the subject of the exhibition of 
this moral law. 

377. The legal metaphor must be strictly attended to. 

The office of irp6€ov\os would seem to imply the pre- 
paration and suggestion of measures to the council, which 
decides on their adoption. Ate, or the evil mischief- 
working power, is supposed to have a child, TlfiB^, 
Temptation, who acts the same part to the will as the irp<{- 
6ov\oSi suggesting crimes, which the will resolves on. 

402. The reading adopted is, 

UdpfOTi atyaSf Urifiost iXolBopos, 

405. Compare two exquisite passages : — 

So will it fare with Claudio 
When he shall hear she died upon his words. 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
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And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit. 
More moving delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 
Than when she lived indeed. 

Airs Well that Ends Well 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stu^ out his vacant garments with his form. 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

King Joluu 

416* The distinction seems to be between the sorrows 
which prevail in the palace, and those of the people. The 
palace is represented by the words Kar* otKovs i^etrriovs. 
The co-Tio, or central hearth in the great baronial hall, dis- 
tinguishing the abode of the sovran, as did also, from the 
same circumstance, the fi4\<j^pa, or roof blackened by 
the smoke from the central fire. 

431. The position of the otherwise unimportant epithet 
ebOirovs might lead us to imagine that this metaphor of 
Mars sitting as the gold-rainter in the field of battle, bcure 
reference to some well-known picture, like that of the 
Misers, with the scales before him, and the vases ranged in 
order in the back ground. 

870. KavapKciv. The literal meaning of the word is 
retained in the translation •— as in the Latin arceo, to be 
an arxt or bulwark against attack ; to be strongly posted 
against enemies. 

432. The technical word '< keen, ** used in Irish to ex- 
press the funeral dirge and panegyric over the dead, is used 
in order to call up the associations of a regular ceremony 
and practice. 

438. TlpoBlKois. Another instance of a judicial term 
bearing on a point before suggested. It was the object of 
J£schylus to represent the attack on Troy in its most 
favourable light, as a war of retribution ; yet, even in this 
light, full of mischievous results, to Greece, just as the 
dreams of Asiatic conquest, at the time he was writing, 
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were equally justified by the previous invasion of Greece^ 
and yet would prove equally pernicious. 

439. Kardxovaiv appears to bear a technical expression : 
are tenants, occupiers of their last home, from which they 
will never be disturbed. 

443. Bapf7a 5* curruv. The sense is obvious. Scandal, 
evil rumour, accompanied with resentment on the part of 
the people, is as efficacious in ruininfi; its object, as a 
formal curse followed by the public infliction of punish- 
ment by the hands of the people. 

452. Ti0€7s afxavpSv, ^schylus, in his views of the 
moral retribution of Providence, generally, like the 
Psalmist, seems to expect that it will come not in some 
startling form, but slow decay. 

467. TvvcuKhs ouxp4' -^ woman's spear — that quality 
or characteristic in the female character, which bears to it 
the same relation as military prowess bears to the charac- 
ter of man. 

468. 'Erivefierat. As in innumerable other passages 
of ^schylus, there seems here implied a metaphor and 
figure which requires to be developed. It is that of a 
flame feeding onwards in a wood. 

481. There must be an aposiopesis at iKid^ei \4ytiov, 

503. I cannot help thinking that the epithet ^HuSpouri 
here is to be attended to. It is the very last which would 
ordinarily be used of marble statues. lu another passage 
of this play the ofiixdrav axn^ious of statues is alluded to. 
We know that at one period of ancient art it became the 
practice to put gems into the eyes of statues. Can there 
be any allusion to it here ? Was the practice just now 
commencing at Athens, while it had not been introduced 
elsewhere ? The suggestion rests on too slight a foundation 
to deserve much consideration. But neither a poet like 
^schylus, nor an audience like the Athenians, were insen- 
sible to these little allusions, which are to be carefully 
searched for. 

521. The ambiguity and mysterious character of this dia^ 
logue is intentional, to excite the suspicions of the hearer. 

566. *Avaiyo/KU, like iareiira, iireipfiKa : " I here cried off; " 
" I cry not hold ;'***! am not worn out ; " "I do not wish 
you to cease.*' 

573. Tis seems to imply -^gysthus. 

S92, %i)iMuniipiov seems to mean the seal set upon the 
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cellars. The ootion is little consistent with modern habits, 
but is in perfect keeping with the domestic manners of the. 
ancients. 

625* Aar\^ fiiariyi. Alluding to the statues of Mars 
with a spear in each hand. 

647. It seems important to attend to the strict mean- 
ing of vcu/ffrokovaa ; acting as the vavtrroKos or person who 
fitted out and equipped the ship, and whose usual post 
seems to have been a seat by the helm to superintend the 
steersman. Hence the secondary senses of the word given 
in lexicons, of sailing, steering. The personifications of 
iEschylus are never to be neglected. 

664. No one who understands the deep philosophy of 
^schylus, and his Oriental turn of thought, will suspect 
the play upon the name of Helen to be a frigid exercise 
of wit. Perhaps the Scripture narrative of the naming 
of John the Baptist will best enable us to realise its real 
import. See also Origen contra Cdsum, lib. i. for the 
prophetic force of words. 

670. JlpoKaXvufidray, The veils or curtains which are 
hung even now in the East before the women's apart-! 
ments. (v. 1149.) 

674. rlyavros. Instead of the secondary notion of 
vastness or impetuosity, I have preferred, according to a 
general rule in translating iBschylus, to retain the primary 
idea of earth-born — the land breeze bearing the vessel 
from the shore. 

676. The reading adopted is vXarcov, 

677. The reading adopted is K€\(ravr* is ^lyuoimos 
hcras hx^KpiiXXovs. 

680. The double sense of k^Sos, «« affinity," and " grief," 
is endeavoured to be preserved in the translation. 

686. I have read riovras. The meaning thus given to 
the passage is seen in the translation. The close occur- 
rence of &Tlfiof<Tiy, wiJUp6rifiov and riovras seems to require 
that the idea of payment should be strictly adhered to in 
each. The refusal to pay the proper homage to the 
hospitable board was avenged by exacting it upon the 
bridesmen who did pay iK<pdr<os, in a bold braggart spirit 
the minstrelsy due as homage to the bride. 

696. This simile is another instance of the Oriental 
tone of thought so common in ^schylus, and at the same 
time of his strict adherence to nature. I am indebted to 
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a Tery valued friend, the Right Honourable Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, Baronet, late ambassador at the Court of 
Persia, and for some years resident at Bagdad, for an 
anecdote which completely illustrates the passage, though 
he had never seen it. He informed me that a young cub of 
a lion was once brought to him, which had been found among 
the reeds on the banks of the Tigris. It was then about the 
size of a large cat. He took it into his house, and reared 
it up, using for that purpose a leather bag filled with milk, 
from which it sucked as from its mother's dug. And 
this I have supposed to be alluded to by tpiXojxairrop, It 
was for some time the plaything of the bouse ; but the 
servants at last became ^aid of it, and endeavoured twice 
to poison it, but in vain. On a third trial they were too 
successful : H^x^*' &\yos ohcirais* 

718. I have ventured to give a sense for iucoffKCuov, as 
if connected with the root of acus, instead of jdcif, silen- 
tium, as suggested by Bishop Blomfield. The delicate 
needle-work and lace-work thrown over images of the 
Virgin Mary in the Romish worship will occur as illus- 
trating the idea. 

727. For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase. 

Borneo and Juliet, 

The language appears to imply the notion of a statue 
cast or sculptured. 

742. Casaubon*s , reading of <pdov5 o-kotov has been 
adopted. 

765. Dressing their faces in enforced smiles. 

• * • • • 

Why I can smile, and murder while I smile. 
And cry content to that which gnaws my heart. 
And wet my cheek with artificial tears. 
And firame my face to all occasions. 

3d Pt. Henry VI. 

771. Compare Timon's feast of lukewarm water to 
his friends. 

May you a better feast never behold. 

You knot of mouth friends ! Smoke and lukewarm 

water 
Is your perfection. 

TimoH of Athens. 
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811. The glass-faced flatterer. 

Timon of Athens, 

'859. I have concurred with Schutz, and Butler, and 
Symonds, in considering fiovX^y to mean the council of 
State, the helplessness and overthrow of which is one of 
the points prominently brought forward in the whole work, 
especially at the end. 

871. The singular epithet voB^fni, applied to a column, 
may perhaps be understood by calling to mind the drape- 
ries which occur in ancient statues, which fall to the 
ground so as to hide the feet, and are almost fluted like a 
Doric column. The Doric column has no base or foot, 
and its flutings seem to have borne an analogy to the folds 
of a robe. The massiveness of the Doric, in which alone 
this feature occurs, may be also an idea conveyed in the 
present instance. It was not uncommon for buildings in 
the East to be supported by a single central column. 

884. The ambiguous insinuations conveyed in the 
word Aiieii are not to be overlooked. 

918. I read irp^ovKov to agree with %fjL%auTiv, The 
menial, servile character of the shoe was the reason why 
he should not tread with it on the purple. 

946. The double sense of reXeios is to be remarked. 
It was applied particularly to victims who were to be 
offered in sacrifice. 

951. Vide 1 Kings, xxii. 6. 

<* Then the king of Israel gathered the prophets to- 
gether, about four hundred men, and said unto them. 
Shall I go against Ramoth Gilead to battle? And the 
king of Israel and Jehosophat the king of Judah sat each 
on his throne, having put on their robes in a void place 
in the entrance of the gate of Samaria ; and all the prophets 
prophesied before him.'* 

This practice of maintaining prophets as part of the 
royal retinue, and sitting in state to hear them prophesy, 
when summoned, throws light on the whole of this passage. 

957. I have not ventured to alter the reading adopted 
by Bishop Blomfield. It exhibits a very beautiful pic- 
ture : — the vessels beached in long rows, sunk in the sand 
from time, the cables in lines fastened from the stern, 
(rvv€fjLSo\o7s, and the army reposing by their side, in con- 
trast with the vav€drast — that which was intended as a 
naval force at its outset, being tvo^ coiCi\v^<&^ \.^\s«5iKi\SkR. -tw 
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land force^ I have ventured to borrow the xap^ in 
xa(yfi§ri<r€v, to give a more distinct idea to Hkotovs. One 
word in Greek is often used in its two senses ; as Korourx^iy, 
V. 227. 

966. This passage, which to English ears is gross and 
bombastic, must be read with the recollection before us 
of the sacrificial rites of heathen, — the portioning out of 
different parts of the body to be the seat, as it were, of 
different functions of the mind. The heart, the seat of 
moral feeling ; the bowels, of physical feeling ; the (ppiiy, of 
judgment ; all of which here combine to produce an antici- 
pation of coming evlL 

980. The sentence is imperfect. It is not to be ac- 
counted for by the invention of an unmeaning phrase, the 
nominativuf; pendens, or absolutus, but by the simple fact 
that the writer began the sentence, intending to finish it in 
one way, and changing his mind subsequently, he finished 
it in another, leaving the meaning sufficiently clear, though 
strict grammatical accuracy was neglected. 

985. *Ever€7av. Not merely in annum durans, but bear- 
ing year upon year successively. 

994. If the fioTpOf or destiny, which has determined on 
the coming evil, viz. the death of Agamemnon, were not 
checking and confining the full outpouring of that fjunpa 
or fated power of prophecy which I possess, so as to prevent 
its gaining the victory over the opposing force, I should 
be able to foretell all that is approaching. But this fore- 
telling would prevent the fulfilment of the intended deed : 
my mouth is closed by the fxo7pa which has determined 
on its accomplishment. 

1005. The primary meaning of icrfiffios and its con- 
notatives is always to be scrupulously attended to. It was 
not the hereditary but the newly-acquired wealth which 
was supposed to draw down the envy of the gods. Perhaps 
the distinction ought to be strictly observed in Acts, 
iv. 37. 

1024. A student who would in any degree appreciate 
the beauty of the Greek language, and especially the poetry 
of JEschylus, must carefully attend to and preserve the 
order of the words. The separation of rk yixv from /x^Xa 
is important. The indefinite rot yikv is in Clytemiiestra's 
mind Agamemnon ; the fi^Aa is added afterwards as if to 
Prevent suspicion. 
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1028. The ab would apply to the Chorus, not to Cas- 
sandra. 

1047. The play upon the word is endeavoured to be 
retained in the translation. 

1060. Were it not that in avhphs there may be a covert 
allusion to Agamemnon as the husband of Clytenmestra, 
I should prefer the reading hvhpoa<pdy^iov, 

1065. Unless each of these words is taken as it stands 
the beauty of the passage must be lost, consisting, as it 
does, in the gradual developement and increasing distinct- 
ness of the objects. 

1045. *'Apfn;y is not to be rendered vaguely as a net. 
Vague general translations of ^schylus' metaphors are 
fatal to his poetry. For an account of its precise meaning 
see Xenophont, Opera Schneider ^ vol. vi., Epimetrum ad 
Cass. 11. § V. De Venatione, The BIktvov seems to have 
been the net staked round the place into which the wild 
animals were driven, and placed to prevent their escape. 
The &pKvs seems to have been an oblong net in shape of a 
conical purse, the mouth of which being open and dis- 
guised with boughs, seemed to oifer an opportunity of 
escape. Into this the animal would naturally rush, and, 
finding no exit, become inextricably entangled in it. Thus 
the BiKTifoy merely prevents escape, while the &picvs is the 
real means by which the prey is subjected to destruction, 
and in this point of view may be fairly employed as a type 
of Clytemnestra. 

1087. To understand the whole beauty of this scene 
we must imagine an ignorance of the coming event, and 
the gradual developement of it, hint by hint. Aeva-ifxav is 
one of these, approaching closely to a full declaration, 
stoning being the punishment of women who murdered 
their husbands. 

1090. Why doth my blood thus muster to my heart. 
Making both it unable for itself. 
And dispossessing all the other parts 
Of necessary fitness ? 

Measure for Measure, Act ii. 

So have I seen a timely parted ghost 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 
Who in the conflict that il YioY^ VviXi ^fta.V)t^ 
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Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne*er returneth . 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

2d Pi. Henry VI, Act iii. 

1 no. I cannot forbear quoting the exquisite lines of a 
poet» disputing this character of sadness in the song of the 
nightingale : — 

We have learnt 
A different lore ; we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance. 'Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates [ 

With fast thick warble his delicious notes. 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden its full soul 

Of all its music. 

* ♦ «, • * 

Far and near 
They answer, and provoke each other's song 
With skirmish and capricious passagings. 
And murmur musical, and swift jug*jug. 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all, 
Stirring the air with such a harmony. 
That should you close your eye, you might almost 
Forget it was not day. 

Coleridge, SihyUine Leava, 

1 143. There is an aposiopesis here — as if the speaker 
feared to utter the word blood. 

1149. The harem \eils ; KuKvfifjLdrwv, 

1190. The expression indicated in the face of the 
children is wonderfully fine, — such as would appear in 
the faces of children when they discovered that a person 
whom they loved most dearly was about to murder them. 

1232. Does not K&fiov fiurdhv mean " the prize of me?" 
Into her cup of wrath for the slaughter of Iphigenia she 
will put as an ingredient the fact of his bringing with 
him me his prize or reward, — such as Ag^memnoa iiad 
described Cassandra. Clytemnestra*s jealousy is more than 
0ffce dwelt pn as the reasoa foT her VUVix^^ Cassandra. 
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1254. QpiyKdiffav, To put the coping stone upon them, 
to complete. 

Here had we now our country's honour rooFd, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present. 

Machethf Act iii. 

1287. The bird that hath been limed in a bush 

With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush. 

Henry VI. Act v. 

1298. A metaphor from painting. Even the most suc- 
cessful effect may be marred by a single false shadow ; and 
when unfortunate, a wet sponge will obliterate the whole 
picture. It should be observed how repeatedly ^schylus 
returns to the instability of human prosperity, as the key- 
note of the whole play, and the one great moral lesson to 
be inculcated in it. 

1317. There was a difficulty inherent in Greek tragedy 
from the position of the Chorus, which, while it acquainted 
them with the perpetration of a crime, disabled them from 
taking any part in its prevention or remedy. There seems 
an attempt to get over it here by the Ktuplas and tlpyJurBcu, 
The blow is mortal — the deed done. It is hopeless to 
endeavour to save the king's life. 

1350. Mr. Symonds seems to understand this line 
most correctly : — "I stood there where I smote him, 
looking down upon the deed I had done.*' 

1 423. The whole of this scene must be considered in 
somewhat the same light as the lamentations over Hector, 
in Homer, which prolong the poem after the interest has 
ceased. It is the fulfilment of a necessary ceremony. 

1 437. There appears to be a play upon the words here, 
which I have endeavoured to preserve in the translation. 

1452. I have adopted Paw's and Butler's conjecture — 
rpUnraxw. The notion of spirits of evil being dwarfish is 
very common in that ancient legendary mythology, of 
which so many traces are found in ^schylus. 

1476. In something of the same way Tamora, in Titus 
Andronicus, addresses Titus : — 

Know, thou sad man, I am not Tamora, 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend ; 
I am Revenge, sent from the ia€«.TTA\. Vvci^^\a^ 
To ease the gnawing NuUuie o^ V^-^ xsctsA. 
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1556. With Heath, Musgrave, and Herman I have 
read iy467is, 

1585. I have read fRpinrrt, preserving ivuOev. There 
are so many traces of the old baronial modes of life in the 
heroic age of Greece, that we may perhaps indulge in 
the vision of the baronial hall, with its raised dais— Ai^wOcy. 
A separate table for each individual is implied in the 
ay^pcuciiSf and this is still an Eastern fiishioo. 



THE END. 
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Barker, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5th edition, revised. 
12mo. hs. 6d. 



XXXIII. 



ELKCTA EX OVIDIO ET TIBULLO; cum Notis Anglids. 
By the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, M. A. Master of Burton-on- 
Trent School. Fourth edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 



XXXIV. 



OVIDII METAMORPHOSES; in usum Scholarum excerpts: 
quibus accedunt Notuls. Anglicae et Qusestiones. Studio C. 
Bradlby, a. M. Editio Octava. 12mo. 4s. 6d, . 



XXXV. 

Valpy*s Virgil Improved, 

VIRGIL'S ^NEID, BUCOLICS, and GEORGICS. With 
marginal References, and concise Notes, from Wagner, Kbvme, 
and Anthon. Edited from the Text of Wagner, by the Rev. 
Jambs Pycropt, B. A. Trinity College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Text, with Refbrbnces only. Zs» 6d. 



XXX VI. 

P. VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, ^NEIS. 

Accedunt, In gratlam Juventutis, Notae quaedam Anglice scriptae. 
edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. Tenth edition. 18ma 7s. 6d, 

The Text only. Nineteenth e<Uliou. 3*. 6A 
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XXXVII. 



Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. Ad fidem optimorum exem- 
plarium castlgata ; cum Notuiis Anglicis. Edited by A. J. 
Valpy, M. a. New edition, ISmo. Qs. The same without Notes. 
New edition. Zs. Gd. 

%* The objectionable odes and passages have been expunged. 



XXXVIII. 

HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; or theBooks of Horace arranged 
in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. Bentley, 
from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved : with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation, very much enlarged, on the Chronology of 
the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and Character of 
that Poet. By James Tate, M. A. Second edition, to which is 
now added an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 
Vis. 



XXXIX. 

DECIMI J. JUVENALIS ET PERSII FLACCI SATIRiE. 
Ex edd. Rupert! et Koenig expurgates. Accedunt, in gratiam 
Juventutis, Notee qusdam Anglice scriptee. Edited by A. J. 
Valpy, M. A. Third edition. 12mo. b$. 6cf. 



The Text only. Second edition. Zs. 



XL. 



TWELVE SELECT ORATIONS OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
From the text of Jo. Casp. Orellius ; with English Notes. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 



XLI. 



M. TULLII CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. Ac- 
cedunt, in uium Juventutis, Notae qusedam Anglice scriptse. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Editio quinta, aucta et emen- 
data. 12mo. %t. Qd, 



XLII. 



CICERO'S CATO MAJOR. AND LiELIUS ; with English Ex- 
planatory and Philological Notes ; and with an English Essay on 
the respect paid to Old Age by the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. By the late E. H. 
Barker, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition. 
12mo. As, Qd. 



XLIII. 



FH^DRI FABUL^; in usum Scholarum expurgata: quibus ac- 
cedunt Notulse Anglicae et Qusstiones. Studio C.Bradley, 
A.M. Emtio decima. 12mQ. ^.^. 
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xuv. 



CORNELII NEFOTIS VITiE Excellentfum Itnperatorum ; quibuf 
accedunt Notulae Anglics et Qusstiones. Studio C. Bbadlby, 
A. M. Editio octava. 12mo. 35. 6d, 



XLV. 



EUTROPII HISTORIiE Romanie Libri Septem, quibus accedunt 
Notulae Anglicae et Questiones. Studio C. Braolby, A.M. 
Editio duodecima. 12mo. 2s. ed. 



XLYl. 



THE FIRST FIVE BOOKS OF LIVY : with Enriish EnUma- 
tory- Notes, and Examination Questions. By I). B. Iuckib, 
LL. D., Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Bs. 6d. 



XLVII. 



LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, for Public and 
Private Schools of both Sexes. By the late £. H. Barkkr, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A new Edition, revised and cor- 
rected throughout. By J. Cauvin. 8vo. 12«. 



XLTIII. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES. 
From the Creation to the Present Time ; with Additions and 
Corrections from the most Authentic Writers ; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exooe to the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 
Henry Ellis, K. H., Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
Imp. 8vo. 3U. 6d, half-bound morocco. 



XLIX. 

SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY^ 
By Samuel Butlbr, D.D., late Bishop of Lichfield, formerly 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by 
his Son. 8vo. 9^. bound 10«. 



L. 

AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; consisting of 
Twenty-three Coloured Maps, from a new set of plates, corrected, 
with a complete Index. By the late Dr. Butleb. 8vo. 12s. balf- 
bound. 
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LI. 



AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; consisting of 
Twenty-two Coloured Maps, with a complete Accentuated 
Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition, corrected. 8to. 
12f. half-bound. 



LII. 



A GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ORO- 
GRAPHY ; consisting of Forty-five Coloured Maps and Indices. 
By the late Dr. Butlbr. New Edition corrected. 4to. 24s. half- 
t>ound. 

%* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indices. 



LIII. 

LEXILOGUS SCHOLASTICUS ; or, a Greek and English 
Vocabulary on a new and improved plan : comprising all the 
Primitives, with some select Derivatives ; and presenting a brief 
Epitome in outline of the Greek Language. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloompirld, D. D., F. S. a. 18mo* 3«. 



LIV. 

EPITOME EVANGELIC A j being Selections fVomthe Four Greek 
Gospels : with a Clavis and Grammatical Notes. Intended as a 
Companion to the Author's " Lexilogus Scholasticus," and as an 
introduction to his " College and School Greek Testament." By 
the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D. D., F. S. A. 18mo. ii. 



LV. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT ; especially adapted to the use of Colleges and the higher 
Classes in the Public Schools, but also intended as a convenient 
Manuel for Biblical Students in general. 2d Edition, greatly en- 
larged and Improved. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D. D., 
F.8. A. Fcp.Sva lQt,6d. 



LVI. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT ; with brief English Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory. Especially formed for the use of Col- 
leges and the Public Schools, but also adapted for general purposes, 
where a larger work is not requisite. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field, D. D., F. S. a. 4th Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

LVII. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT; with copious English Notes. 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 6th Edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D.D., 
F. S. a. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map of Fal^tinft^U^ 
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LVIII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, by Thu-' 
cydides. A New Recension of the Text; with a carefullv 
amended Punctuation ; and copious Notes, Critical, Philological, 
and Explanatory ; almost entirely original, but partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors, and forming a continuous 
Commentary : accompanied with full Indices, both of Gre<'k 
Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the 
Notes Bv the Rev. S. T. Bloobifield, D. D., F. S. A. 2 vols. 
8to. with Maps and Plans, 3Ss. 



LIX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By 

Thucydides. Newly translated into English, and accompanied 
with very copious Notes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical 
and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloompielo, D. D., F. S.A. 
3 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 21, bt. 



LX. 

THE NEW SPEAKER AND HOLIDAY TASK-BOOK. Se- 
lected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English Writers : — 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer, Sophocles, Cicero, Livy, 
Virgil, Lucretius, Sbakspeafe, Milton, Burke, Bacon, &c. By 
the Rev. W. Sbwell, B. D., of Exeter College, Oxford. 12in<r, 

LXl. 

THE DEBATER : a new Theory of the Art of Speaking ; being a 
series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion : with ample References to the best Sources of 
Information on each particular Topic. By Frbobric Rowton, 
Lecturer on General Literature. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 



LXII. 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. By Jambs 
EccLBSTON, B. A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Gramiaar 
School. 8vo., with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

[/» the Press.} 



ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, Rorilegium e Lusibuf 
Poeticis diversorum'Oxoniensium Gracis et Latinis. Decerpsit 
GuuBLMUs LiMwooD, A. M., JEdis Christi Alumnus. 8vo. Us. 
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NEW WORKS, 



VALPY'S VIRGIL, IMPROVED BY PYCROFT : WITH 
MARGINAL REFERENCES. 

The .£neid, Georgics, and Bucolics of Virgil : with Marginal References, and concise 
Notes from Wagner, Heyne, and Anthon. Edited, from the Text of Wagner, bv 
the Rev. Jas. Pycroft, B.A. rcp.STo. 78. 6d. bound; without Notes, 9s. 6d. bound. 
*»* The advantage of marginal references in studying an author is too obTtous 
to reqture a lengthened argument in its favour. This principle, which has been 
found so invaluable in the study of the Holy Scriptures, is now for the first time 
applied to a school edition of a Classic writer. It is proposed to publish editions 
of other Classics on the same plan. 

ZUMPT'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Translated, and adapted for English Schools, by Dr. L. Schmitz, Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, Translator of Zumpt's larger " Latin Grammar ;" 
with the concurrence of I^f. Zumpt. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 

THE DEBATER : 

A new Theory of the Art of Speaking ; being a series of complete Debates, 
Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion : with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic Rowton, 
Lecturer on General Literature. Fcp. 8to. 6s. cloth. 

THE NEW SPEAKER AND HOLIDAY TASK-BOOK. 

Selected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English Writers: — Demosthenes, 
lliucydides. Homer, Sophocles, CScero, Livy, Yirgil,Lucretius, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Burke, Bacon, &c. By the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 

THE MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER : 

A Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, careftilly selected from the English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Palliser. Etedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

THE LADIES' COMPLETE ARITHMETICIAN ; 

Or, Conversational Arithmetic. In which all the Rules are explained in Easy and 
Familiar Language. To which is added, a short History of the Coinage; with 
Tables of the Weights and Measures of the Ancients. For the use or Indies' 
Schools and private Tamilies. By Mrs. Henry Ayres. 2d Edit. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
* ,* A Key to this work is just ready. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

By James Ecdeston, B.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfleld Grammar SchooL 8to. 
with numerous Engravings on Wood. [In the press. 

A CATECHISM OP CHURCH HISTORY : 

Designed for the use of Schools and Students in TheologVt whether preparing for 
University or Episcopal Examination. By the Rev. W. T. Wilkinson, A.M. 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Fcp. 8vo. [In the press. 

ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS : 

Sive, Florilegium e Lusibus Poeticis diversorum Oxonienslum Grvcis et Latinis. 
Decerpcit Giuielmns Linwood, A.M. SAi% C\caVi.\i KV!nss£«&. ^p«<&.\.N%.^S«iv^. 
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ELEMENTARY CREEK WORKS, LEXICONS, 
CRAMMARS, ETC. 

Kuhner's Elementary Greek Grammar. 

An Elementarr Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Raphael Kfthner, 
CoN-Rector of the Lycemm at Hanover. Translatid by J. H. MtUard, St. John's 
CoUtm, Cambridge ; late Second Qasalcal Matter at Mill HiU Onunmar S«1m>o1. 
8to. 98. cloth. 

Questions on Wordsworth's Greek Grammar. 

Examination Questions on the Grace OrammatiosB Rndimenta. In naum 
Scholanm. By Ch&rixs Enqbiaow, Master of the ^piaoopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Brasse's Greek Gradus. 

A Greek Gradus ; or, a Greek, Latin, and Enffliah Proeodial Lexicon : contaming 
the Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words which occur in the Greek 
Poets, firom the Earliest Period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus : with the 
Quantity of the Syllables verified by Authorities : and combining the advantages 
of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. By tm late Rev. Dr. 
Ba&ssB. To which is added, a Synopsis of the Greek Metres, by the Rev. J. R. 
Mi^, D.D. 2d Edition, revised by the Rev. F. £. J. Valpy, UJL, 8vo. 
10s. doth. 

Giles's Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Lexicon of <he Greek Langiiage, for the use of Collies and Schods ; eontainiag 
— I. A Greek-English Lexicon, combinii^ the advantages of an Alphabetic^ 
and Derivative Arrangement ; 2. An Engluh-Greek Lexicon, more copiotu than 
any that has ever yet appeared. To which is prefixed, a condse Grammar of the 
Greek Language. By the Rev. J. A. Gilbs, LL.D. 2d Edit.8vo. 21b. cloth. 

*.* The English-Greek Lexicon, separately. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice. 

In Three Parts : 1. Lessons in Vocabulary, Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs in 
Grammatical order ; 2. Greek, made out of each coliunn for translation ; 
S. English of the same for retranslation. By the Rev. Jaxbs Ptcrott, B.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Moody's Eton Greek Grammar in English. 

1%e New Eton Greek Grammar ; with the Marks of Accent, and the Quantity of 
the Penult : containing the Eton Greek Grammar in English : the Syntax and 
Prosody as used at Eton ; also, the Analogy between the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages ; Introductory Exercises and Lemons : with numerous Additions to the 
wxt. The whole being accompanied by Practical and Philosophical Notes. By 
the Rev. Clbmbnt Moodt, A.M. 2d Edition, 12mo. 4s. clotn. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar: with Notes. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. boards ; bound, 7s. fid. 



By R. Vaijpt,D.D. New Edit. 



/ 



Valpy's Greek Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententianim Grvcarum, ad usum Tironum aecommodatns : cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Vai.pt, D.D. Editio Nova, eademque aueta et 
emendata, I2mo 4s. cloth. 

Kbt to the above, being a Literal Translation into English, 12mo. 2s. fid. sewed. 

Valpy's Second Greek Delectus. 

Second Greek Delectus ; or. New Analecta Minora: intended to be read in Schools 
between Dr. Valpy's Greek Delectus and the Third Greek Delectus: vrith 
English Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By the Rev. 
F. £. J. Valft, M.A. 3d Edition, 8vo. ds. fid. bound. 

Valpy's Third Greek Delectus. 

The Third Greek Delectus ; or. New Analecta Majora : witii English Notes. In 
Two Parts. By the Rev. F. E. J. Valpt, M.A. 8vo 19s. fid. bound. 

*•* The Parts may be had separately. 

Pamt 1. PROSE. 8ro. Ss. fid. bound. — P a»t i, PO^TU"^ . %to. ^. W..\iw(aA. 
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Valpy's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek ExeroifMs; brtng an IntvodoeUon to Greek Compodtion. leadlBf the 
student from tiie ^nnents of Grammar to the higher parts of Syntax, and 
referring the Greek of the words to aliezieon at we end: with Specimens of 
the GrMK Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson. ith Edition, 
with man* Addittons and Corrections. By the Rer. F. E. J. Yxuri, M.A. 
IStao. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Kbt, I2mo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

Neilson's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dtalacts. Prosody, and Metaphrads. To 
which is prefixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax; with ObsenratioBS on 
some Idioms of the Greek Language. By the Rev. W. NnL90M, D.D. New 
Edition, 8vo. 6s. boards.— Kb x, 3s. boards. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those of Huntingford, Dunbar, Neilson, and 
others ; ammged under Models, to assist the learner: with Exerdws on the 
different Tenses of Verbs, extracted from the Table or Picture of Cebet. By 
N. HowABD. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.— Kbt, 12mo. 2s. Ad. cloth. 

Dr. Major's Greek Vocabulary. 

Greek Vocabulary ; or. Exercises on the Declinable Parts of Speech. By the 
Rer. J. R. Major, D.D. 2d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Collectanea Greeca Majora : 

Ad usum Academicc jurentutis accommodat«. Cum Notis Philologicis, quas 

Sartim collegit. partim scripsit Ahdab&s DkLtBt, A.M. New Editions. 
TOls 8vo. £l. lis. 6d. bound. 
Vol. 1. Excerpta ex Variis Orationia Soluta Scriptoribns. 4th Edition. 8to. 

9s. 6d. bound. 
Vol. 2. Exeerpta ex Variis PoStis. 6th Edition. Edited by the Rer. Cakon 

Tatx. Syo. lis. bound. 
VoLS. Excerpta ex duobus principibiu OrRt(xibTU «t Variis PoStis. New Edit. 
8vo. lis. bound. 



Dr. Major's Guide to the Greek Tragedianf*. 

A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians ; being a series of articles on the 
Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canons of Criticism. Collected and arraogi d 
by the Rer. J. R. Majob, D.D. 2d Edition, enlaiged, 8to. 9s. cloth. 



The Rev, J. Seager's Translations, 

Maittaire on the Greek 

Dialects. From the Edition of 
Stunius. 8to. 9s. 6d. boards. 



Bos on the Greek Ellipsis. 

Professor SchcCfer's Edition, with 
Notes. 8yo. 98. 6d. boards. 



Hermann's Elements of 

the Doctrine of Metres. 8to. 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek 

Particles. 8to. 7s. 6d. boards. 



Vi|;er on the Greek 

Idioms. Abridged and translated 
into English, from Professor Her- 
mann's last £dition, with Original 
Notes. 2d Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. 8to. 9s. 6d. boards. 



*•* The aboTs Five Works may be had in 2 toIs. 8ro. £2. 2s. doth. 

Dr. Smithers' Classical Student's Manual. 

The Classical Student's Manual ; containing an Index to ererj Page, Section, 
and Note, in Matthias's Greek Grammar— Hermann's Annotations to Viger 
on Idioms— Bos on Ellipses — Hoogeveen on tlie Particles— cmd Kuster on 
the Middle Verb : in which Thucydides, Herodotus, .Sschylus, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Homer's Iliad, Xenophon's Anabasis^ and the four Plays of Eiuipides, 
edited by Professor Parson, are illustrated with Philological and Explanatory 
Obsenr^ons by the Rer. W. Columr Smithbes, A.tiL. Pb>.U. ^^Eiti6JkS!iCk.« 
8to. 10s. 8d. doth. 
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LATIN WORKS, DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, ETC. 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 

A Copious English-Latin Lezion, compiled from the best Sooroes. B7 the ReT. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. Author of ''A Complete Latin-English Dictionary," &c. ; 
and the Bey. T. Kercherer Arnold, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity Collefce, Cambridge, Author of" A Practical Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition," &c 6vo. [In the press. 

Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 

A Complete Latin-English and Engush-Latin Dictionary. For the use of Col- 
leges and Schools. Prom the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. E. 
RtDDLB. M.A. of St. Edmtind Hall, Oxford, ith Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, 8to. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

a.„..„. , / The English-Latin Dictionary, lOs. 6d. cloth, 
beparately ^ T^g Lafin-English Dictionary, £1. Is. cloth. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Latin Dictionary. 

TheToung Sdiolar's Latin-Enslish and English-Latin Dictionary; beincMr. 
Riddle's Abridgment of his larger Dictionary. 4th Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, square 12mo. 12a. bound. 

Separately / The Latin-EnglUh Dictionary, Ts. bomad. 
"^ ' \ The Eogbsh-Latm Dictionary, 6s. 6d. bound. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 

A Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By the Rer. J. E. Ru>j>lii„M.A. 
New Edition, royal SSmo. 4s. bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. 

By C. G. ZuMPT, Ph. D. Professor in the UniTersity of Berlin, and Member 
or the Royal Academr of Beilin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the 
original, and adapted tor the use of English students, by L. Schmits, Ph. D. 
Rector of the High School of Edinbur^ ; witii Additions and Corrections, 
communicated bv the Author. 8to. 14s. cloth. 
*•* Zumpt's •School Grammar of the Latin Language, translated and adapted 
for English Schools by Dr. Schmits, is nearly ready. 

Pycroft's Latin Grammar Practice. 

Latin Grammar Practice: 1. Lessons in Vocabulary. Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs, in Grammatical Order; 2. Latin, made out of each column, for Trans- 
lation ; 3. English of the same, for Re-translation. By the ReT. Jambs 
PtCKOTT, B.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Latin Grammar. 

The Elements of Latin Grammar: with Notes. By R. Vaxpt, D.D. New 
Edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, i2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar. 

Latinae Grammaticae Curriculum; or, a Progressive Grammar of the Latin 
Language, for the use of all Classes in Schools. By ReT. B. H. Kbwmsdt, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. Sd Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Latin Grammar, with the Marks of Quantity and the Rules of 
Accent; containing the Eton Latin Grammar as used at Eton, and its Trans- 
lation into En^h : with Notes and copious Additions. By Rer. Clsmext 
MooDT, M.A. 7th Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Eton Ltftin Accidence : with Additions and Notes. New Edition, 12mo. Is. 

Graham's First Steps to Latin Writing. 

First Steps to Latin Writing : intended as a Practical Illustration of the Latin 
Accidence. To which are added, Examples on the principal Rules of Syntax. 
By G. F. GaA.RXM. 2d Edition, considerably enlarged, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarum ; ad usum Tironum accommodatus: ciam 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Valpt, D.D. New Edition, with Explana- 
tions and Directions ; and a Dictionary, in which the Genders of Nouns, and 
the principal parts of Verbs, are inserted. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

JTjrr/ being a Literal Translation. By a Panr&iB Tbacreb. New Edition, 
careAUlr revised, and adapted to the alterationa lathe new edition of the text, 
bjr W. A. BvMDOK, 12mo. 3a. 6d. cloth. 
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Valpy's Second Latin Delectus. 

The Second Latin Delectus; designed to be read In Schools after the Latin 
Delectus, and before the Analecta Latina Majora: with English Notes. By 
the Rev. F. E. J. Yaut, M.A. 2d Edition, 8vo. 6«. bound. 

Valpy's First Latin Exercises. 

First Exercises on the principal Rules of Grammar, to be translated into Latin : 
with familiar Explanations. By thelate Rer.B. Yalft, D.D. New Edition, 
with many Additions, ISmo. Is. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Second Latin Exercises. 

Second Latin Exercises ; applicable to every Grammar, and intended as an Intro- 
duction to Yalpy's <'£leganti» Latinc." By the Rev. £.YALrT, B.D. 
6th Edit. 12mo. is. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Latin Vocabulary. 

A New Latin Yocabularr ; adapted to the best Latin Grammars : with Tables of 
Numeral Letters, Ensrlish and Latin Abbreviations, and the Yalue of Roman 
and Grecian Coins. By R. YxVBt, D.D. llth Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Valpy's Elegantiee Latinse, and Key. 

Elegantis Latinae ; or. Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style : 

intended for the use of the Middle and Higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 

With the Orinnal Latin of the most difficult Phrases. By Rev. E. Yaxpt, B.I). 

late Master m Norwich School, llth Edition, corrected, I2mo. 4s. 6d. clotti. 
Kbt, beinff the Original Passages, which have been translated into En0ish,to 

serve as examples and Exercises in the above. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Valpy's Latin Dialogues. 

Collected from the best Latin YiTriters, for the ase of Schools, as well as of 
Private Students. 7th edit. 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 



Butler's Praxis, and Key. 



A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions : being an attempt to illustrate their Origin, 
Signification, and Government, in the way of Exercise. By the late Bi^op 
BoTLBa. 6th Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards.— Kbt, 68. boards. 

An Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse ; 

eoataining Rules and Exercises intendea to illustrate the Manners, Customs, 
and Opinions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
ptindpal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Chbistophek Rafieb, 
A.B. 2d Edition, carefully reviseif by Thoxaa KsncBCVSJa Akmocd, M.A. 
12mo. Ss. 6d. doth. — Kxt, Ss. 6d. sewed. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises. 

Introductorv Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and others: 
designed for the Younger Classes. By Nathaniel Howabo. A New Edition, 
12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Howard's Latin Exercises extended. 

Latin Exercises Extended ; or, a Series of Latin Ezerdses, selected from the best 
Roman YiTriters, and adapted to the Rules of Syntax, particularly in the Eton 
Grammar. To which are added , English Examples to be translated into Latin, 
immediately under the same rule. Arranged under Models. ByNATBANlBL 
HowABO. New Editioru 12mo. S«- 6d. cloth.— Kbt, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bradley's Exercises, &c. on Latin Grammar. 

Series of Exerctoes and Questions ; adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an Introduction to the Exercises of Yalpy, 
Turner, Clarke, Elli«, ftc. Ac. By the Rev. C. Bbaolxt. ith Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Bradley's Latin Prosody, and Key. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody and Yersiftcation. 8th Edition, with an Appendix on 
Lyric and Dramatic Measures, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.— Kbt, 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

The London Vocabulary, English and Latin ; 

designed for the Use of Schools. By Js. Gbsekwood. Revised and arraneed. 
grstematically, to advance the learam Vn. «d^tkN}&n «.%-^rKik«»'<««^ifiL>tsifs^[iSM^.<^ 
BjN. Howabo. NewEdiUon. \%axo.\%.^.^Mi9[k. 
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Beza's Latin Testament. 

NoTQin Teatammtain Domini Nostri Jetn Christi, interprate Tumodomjl Bbxa. 
Editio Stereotjrpa. 12mo. 3a. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Epitome Sacree Historiee. 

Sacne Hittorue Epitome, in naiim Schidarum : com Notts Anglldft. By tht 
R«T. F. £. J. Yalbt, M JL. 7th Edition, 18mo. 2«. doth. 



EDITIONS OF GREEK CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
Valpy's Homer. 

Homer's Iliad, complete : English Notes, and QaeiitiooB to first Eiffht Books. 
Text of Meyne. By the Rer. E. Yalft, B.D. late Master of Norwich School. 
6th Edition, 8to. 10s. 6d. bound.— Text only, 6th Edition, 8to. Cs. M. bound. 

Major's Earipides. 

Euripides. From the Text, and with a Translation of the Note*, Prefkce. and 
Supplement, of Porson; Critical and Explanatory Remarks, original' and 
selected ; Illustrations and Idioms from Malthin. Dawes, Vifer, Ac. ; and a 
Synopsis of Metrical Systems. By Dr. Majob. 8to. 84s. eloui. 
«»* The Five Plays separately, price 6s. eaob. 

Burges's .^schylus. 

JEsiSylus— The Prometheus : English Notes, fte. By O. BOBess, kM. Trinity 
Couege, Cambridge. 2d Edition, post 8to. 6s. boards. 

Linwood's Sophocles. 

Sophoclis Tragoedic superstites. Reoensnit et brerl Annotattone inatmxit 
O. Lni WOOD, M.A. iEdis Christi apod OxoaiMisea Alunnns. 8Yo. 16s. doth. 

Brasse's Sophocles. 

Sophodes, complete. From the Text of Hermann, Erftnrdt. fte. ; wHIi odglaal 
Explanatory English Not^, Questions, and Indices. By Dr. BBaaaB,Mr. 
Bo&OBS, and Rev. F. Yalpt. 2 toU. post 8to. 34s. doth. 

*«* The Seven Plays separately, piics 6s. each. 

Balfour's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Chiefly according to the Text of Hutchinson. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Illusurations of Idioms Arom Ylger, ftc, copious 
Indexes, and Examination Questions. By F. C. BAijrov&,M.A. Oxon. FJEl.A.S. 
LL.D. 4th Edition. PostSTO.Ss. 6d. boards. 

Hickie's Xenophon's Men^orabilia. 

The Memorabilia of Xenophon : with Notes, Critical and Exj^anatory, from the 
best Commentators, and by the Editor ; Questions for examination ; and 
Indices* By D. B. Hickib, LL.D. Post 8to. [In the press. 

Barker's Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 

The Cyropeedia of l^nophon. Chiefly &om the text of IMndorf. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory,from Dindorf,Firiier,Hutchin8onjPoppo,Sdmeider, 
Sturts. and otherscholars, accompanied by the editor's, with Examination 
Questions, and Indices. By E. H. Babkbb. Post 8to. 9s. 6d. bds. 

Stocker's Herodotus. 

Herodotus; containing the Continuous History alone of the Persian Wars: 
with English Notes. By the Rev. C. W. Stocks&,D.D. Yice-Priacipalof 
St. Alban's Hall, Oxford. New Edition. S toIs. poet Bto. 18s. cloth. 

Barker's Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes— Oratio Philipj^a I., Olynthiaca I. H. and III. , De Pace. JSsehinea 
contra Demosthenem, De Corona. With English Notes. By E. if. Babbxb. 
8d Edit, post 8to. 8s. 6d. boards. 



Dakins' Greek Testament. 

Jfcram Testamentum Onecum, juxta exemplar WestenH Olaagna imprsss a m. 

AecedUBt IVnIegomena in ETangelia, in Arta et Epistolas ^postdorum. 

Cur^oU a. W. DAxatB, S.TJP. etLL.D. lAi^M^, ancwnte WvMMa et 
nomiuiU. ISma, 5m. boimd. 



STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. 

yalpy's Virgil, with Marginal References by Pycroft. 

The .£DekI, (^orgies, and Bucolics of Yirgil : with Marginal References, and 
concise Notes from Wagner, Heyne, and Anthon. Edited, from the Text of 
WagBer,bT the Rev Jas. PYCBorr, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxford. Fcp. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
boond ; irubout Notes, 3s. 6d. bonnd. [Vide page 1. 

Valpy's Virffil.— (The Original Edition.) 

p. virgilii Maro& Bocolica, Georgica, ^neis. Accedtmt,in natiam JuTCBtatis, 
Notn qtuedam Anglice scriptsB. Baited by A. J. Yax^t, M.A. New Editioft, 
16nu>. 7s. Ad. bound.— The Tbxt only. New Edition, 8s. 8d. bound. 

Bradley's Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

Oridii Metamorphoses ; in usum Scholaram excerptM : Qoibus aeoedunt NotolK 
Anglictt et QuKstioaes. Studio C. BaxDhEY, A.M. Editio Nena, 12mo. 



Valpy's Ovid's Epistles and Tibullus. 

Electa ex Oridio et TibuUo : cum Notis Anglicis. By the Rev. P. E. J. Valpt, 
M.A. Master of Burton-on-Trent School. 4th Edioon, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Bradley's Pheedrus. 

Phadri FabuUe; in usum Scholamm expurgate : auibns aeeednnt Notula 
AnglicsetQuaestiones. Studio C.BJiAi>L>T,A.M. EditioNona,13mo.ai.6d.el. 

P. Terentii Afri Comoediee Sex. 

Ex Edltione Th. Fud. God. Rxikha&dt. With Explanatory Notes, by 
D. B. HicuB, LL.D. 2d Edition. 12mo. with Portrait, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Juvenal and Persius. 

Decmii J. Juvenalis et Persii Flaoci Satire. Ex edd. Ruperti et Koenig expar 

Btm. Accedunt, in gratiam Juventntis, NotsB ewBdam An^icas soripta. 
iited by A. J. Yalpt, UJL. Sd Edit. 12mo. 58. M. o1.p-Txxt only, 8«. d. 

Valpy's Horace. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Ad fldem optimonun exemplarium castigata ; cum 
Notulis Anglicis. JBdited by A. J. Yalft, M.A. New Edition, 18mo. 6s. bd. 

The same, without Notes. New Edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

*•* The objectionable odes and passages hare been expunged. 

The Rev. Canon Tale's Edition of Horace. 

Horatlns Restitutus ; or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological 
Order, according to the Scheme of Dr Bentley, from the Text of Oesner, cor- 
rectea and improred : with aPreliminarr Dissertation, Tery much enlarged, 
on the Chronology of the Works, on tne Localities, and on the Idle and 
Character of that Poet. By Jaxxs Tatc, M.A. 2d edition, to which is now 
added, an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace, %vo. doth, 12s. 

Barker's Tacitus — Grermany and Agricola. 

The Germany of C. C. Tacitus, from Passow's Text; and the Agricola, flrom 
Brotier's'text: with Critical and Philological Remarks, partly original and 
partly ooUected. By E. H. Bamui, late of Trinity College, Cambndgc. Mx 
Editfim, reriaed, 12mo. Of. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Tacitnb, with English Notes. 

C. Comdii Taciti Opera. From the Text of Brotier; with his Explanatory 
Notes, translated into English. ByA.J.YAUT,M.A. 8TOls.post8TO.248.bds. 

C. Crispi SalluBtii Opera. 

Wieh an English Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexc*. 
CHAnuis Amthom, LL J>. Iiew Edition. 12mo. 0s. cloth. 

C. Julii Ceesaris Commentarii de Bello Grallieo. 

Ex reccnsione Fm. OvsmiDoaFZi. With Explanatory Notes, and Historieal, 
GefigrapUcal, and ArehiBologteaV lad»mt% Bi CuauHk k«ns»k«\^^. 
NeirBdttkm. Umo. 4ft.ML.^M0u 
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M. TuUii Ciceronis Orationes Select®. 

£s recenuone Jo. Aoo. Ermbsti. With an Enelish Commentary, and 
Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. By Ckuuata Amtbom, LL J>. 
New Edition. l2mo. 6a. cloth. 

Barker's Cicero de Amicitia, &c. 

dcero'i Cato Major, and Ltelins : with English Explanatory and Philological 
Notes : and with an English Essay on the Respect paid to Old Age by the 
Egyptians . the Persians ,the Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. By the 
late £. H. BA&xax, Esq. of Tnni^ College, Cambridge. 6th Edition, Umo. 
4a. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Offices. 

M. Tnllii Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres. Aceedant, in nsnm JnTentatis, Note 
qnaedam AngUcae scriptse. Edited by A. J. Yaxtt, M.A. Editio Qniata, 
aucta et emendata, Umo. 6«. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Twelve Orations. 

Twelre Select Orations of M. TnlUus Cicero. From the Text of Jo. Casp. 
Orellius; with English Notes. Edited by A. J.Yalft, MJi. 8d Edition, 
post 8to. 7s. 6d. bourds 

Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. 

Comelii Nepotis YitsB Ezcellentinm Imperatomm: qnibna acoednnt Notnte 
AngUcsetQumtiones. StadioC.BBA]>i.ST,A.M. Editio OctaTa,12mo.9a.6d.d. 

Bradley's Eutropius. 

Entropii Historia Romann Libri Septem : qnibns aceednnt Notnla Anfflica et 
QiuBationeB. Studio C. Bkadi.st, A.M. Editio Duodecima,12mo.2s.6d. doth. 

Hickie's Livy. 

The First Five Books of Livy: with English Explanatory Notes, and Examina- 
tion Questions. By D. B. Hickix, LL.D. 2d Edition, poet 8to. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Fasciculus Primus Historise Britannicse. 

The First C9iapter of the History of England, selected from the Writings of 
Caesar and Tadtus. To which are addra, Explanatory Notes for the use of 
Schools. By W. Dbaju, M.A. 12mo. Ss. 6d. doth. 



WORKS BY THE REV. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 

Bloomfield's New Greek Vocabulary. 

Lexilogtts Scholasticus ; or, a Greek and English Yocabnlary on a new and 
imnroTed plan : comprising all the Primitives, with some select DeriTatires ; 
ana presenting a brief EpiU>me in outline of the Greek Language. 18mo. 3s. 
doth. 

Bloomfield's Epitome of the Greek Gospels. 

Epitome Erangelica; being Selections from the Four Greek Gospels: with a 
Claris and Gnnunatieal Notes. Intended as a Companion to the Author's 
** LesiloguB Scholasticus," and as an Introduction to his " Collie and School 
Greek Testament" 18mo. 4s. cloth. ■ 

Bloomfield's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament. 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament ; espedallv adapted to the 
use of Colleges and the higher Classes in the Public Schools, but also intended 
as a conyentent Manual for Biblical Students in generaL 2d Edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8to. 10s. 6d. doth. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament, 

The Greek Testament : wiOi brief English Notes, Philoloeical and Explanatory. 
EspeciallT formed for the use of Colleges and the Public Schools, bat also 
adapted for general purposes, where a larger work is not requisite, ith 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. doth. 

Bloomfield's Greek Testament. 

2!be Greek Testament: with copious English Notes. Ciitlca], Philoloaleal, and 
Bxplanmtorr. «th Edition, greatly ealaxstd tniBL mpt«v%aL. % -<i<A&r%^«. id^h. 
Jf«P of ,PW««tine, £8, doth. 
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Bloomfield's Greek Thucvdides. 

The History of the Peloponneeian war, by Thocydidu. A New Receneioa of 
the Text ; with a carefoUy amended Punctuation ; and copious Notes, Critical. 
Philological, and Explanatory ; almost entirely original, but partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors, and forming a continuous Coinmea- 
tarr : accompanied with fall Indices, both of Greek Words and Phrases ex* 
plained, and matters discussed in tne Notes. 3 toIs. 8vo. with Mapa and 
rlans, SSs. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Translation of Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Thuctsidbs. Newlr translated 
into English, and accompanied with very co|^ous Notes. Philological and 
Explanatory, Historical and Geographical ; witn Maps and Plates. S toU. 8to. 
£t. 68. boarais. 
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HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, AND MYTHOLOCY. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, abridged 

For Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. By the late E. H. Ba&kzr. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 
By J. CA.QTIM. 8to. 12b. bound. 

Blair's Chronological and Historical Tables. 

From the Creation to the Present Time : with Additions and Conrectioni from 
the most Authentic Writers : including the Computation of St. Paul, as con- 
necting the Period from the Exode to me Temple. Under the superintendence 
of Sir Henri Ellis, K.H. Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Imp. 
8ro. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

Mangnall's Questions.— TBsoin,T gbxxtixb akd coxflxtb bdittok. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the Use of Tounc People; with a 
Selection of British and General Biography, &c. &c. Bt R. Mamonali.. New 
Edition, with the Author's last Corrections, and other Tery considarable 
Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 4b. 6d. bound. 

Corner's Sequel to MangnalPs Questions. 

Questions on the History of Europe : a Sequel to Mangnall's Historica Ques- 
tions ; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of Continental 
Europe not comprehended in that work. By ivuA. Coutia. New Edition, 
12mo. Se. bound. 

Knapp's Universal History. 

An Abndgment of Universal Historv,adaptedtotheUseof Families and Schools ; 
with appropriate Questions at the end of each Section. By the Rev. H. J. 
Knapp, M.A. New Edition, with the series of events brought down to the 
present time. 12mo. es. bound. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

The New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in 
Question and Answer : compiled for the Use of 'Young Persons. To which are 
added, an Accentuated Index, Questions for Exercise, and Poetical Illustra- 
tions of Grecian Mythologv, from Homer and YirgiL By W. J. Host. New 
Edition, enlarged . 18mo. 17 Plates, 68. fid. bound. 

Hort's Chronology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology and Ancient History: in Queetioa 
and Answer. By W. J. Ho&t. New Edition, 18mo. 4s. bound. 

Tables of Chronology, and Regal Genealogies. 

Combined and separate. By the Rev. J. H. Howi.xrr, M Jk. 2d Edition, 
4to. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Metrical Chronology ; 

In which most of the important Dates in Ancient and Modern History ue 
expressed by Consonants used for Numerals, and formed, by aid of Yowtts, 
into tigniflcant Worde : with HislU>r\cilllo\«ft»»A^^>»>AW»^''^^^t*j^^ 
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School Chronology ; or, the Great Dates of History. 

Drawn up fbr the oae of tbe Collegiate Schoola, LiverpooL Third Edition. 
Square 12mo- li. eiitched. 

Valpy's Poetical Chronology. 

Poeuoal Chnmolonr of Ancient and EngCsh History : with Hlatorieal and Expla - 
natory Notes. B7R.Taut,D.D. New Edit. 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The Chronology of History ; 

Containing Tables. Calculations, and Statements, indispensable for ascer- 
taining the Dates of Historical Events and of Pubbc and PriTate Documents, 
flrom tbe Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Sir Huiais Nicolas, 
K.C.M.O. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 6s. doth. 

Keightley's Outlines of History. 

OuUmes of History, from the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kbiohtlbt, Esq. 
New Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8to. 6s. cloth ; 6s. 6d. bound. 

Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland. 

History of Scotland. By Sir Waltsk Scott, Bart. New Edition. 3 Tola. liBp.8rp. 
with Vignette Titles, I2s. cloth. 

Valpy's Elements of Mythology. 

Elements of Mythology; or, an Easy History ot the Pagai) Delves : intended to 
enable the ycmng to tinderstand the Andoat "Wrilan of GrMoe and Bom*. By 
B.yALFT,D.D. 8th Edition, Umo. 2s. bound. 



GEOMCTRY, ARITHMETIC, LAND-SUf^VCYINC, ETC. 

Sandhurst College Astronomy and Geodesy. 

Practical Astronomy and Geodesy : including the Projections of the Sphere and 
Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of uie Royu Military CoUc^, Sand* 
hurst. By John NAnniBM, F.B.8. ft R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics, &c. 
in the Institution. 8to. 14b. 

Sandhurst College Trigonometry. 

Plain Trigonometry and Mensuration. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.BJk.S. 
8to. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Sandhurst College Elements of Euclid. 

Elements of Geometry : consisting of the first four, and the sixth. Books of 
Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; with the principal 
Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground. 
Also, Four Tracts relaung to Circles, Planes, and Solids ; with (me on 
Spherical Geometry. By Joaic Namuxk, F.R.8.andRA.S. 8to. 10s. 6d. bd. 

Sandhurst College Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.RJL.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor in the Institnticm. 8to. i6s. bound. 

Professor Thomson's Elementary Algebra. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra. Theoretical ana Practical. By Jaxxs 
Thomsom, LL.D. Profesaor or Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 
2d Edition. 12mo. Ss. doth. 

■»* A KxT to this work is in the preM. 

Nesbit's Mensuration, and Key. 

A Treatise on Practical Mensuration ■ containing the most approved Metliods of 
drawing Geometrical Figures ; Mensuration of Superficies ; Land Surveying ; 
Mensuration of Solids: toe Use of the Carpenter's Rule ; Timber Measure, Ac. 
By A. Nbsbit. 13th Edition, corrected and greatly improved, with nearly 700 
Practical Examples, and nearly 800 Woodcuai| 12mo. 6s. bound. 

KxT. 7th Edition, 12mo. fit bound. 



NesbWa Land Surveying. 

^ Owintoto lYMrfiM <m Pnetical Land SunvylBS. liK.'HMaxT. n^Edl«h», 
gremtfy mlaxg^d, 8v«. with PUtea,Woodcuto» toad nek^Vm\,^S».VMxte. 
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Crocker's Land Surveying. 

Crocker's Elemmts of Land SonreTiag. Mew Edition, corrected thronghont, 
and conaiderabW improved and modemiied, by T. 6. Bdmt, Land-Snnreyor, 
Bristol. To which are added. Tables of Six-figure Logarithms, superintendea 
by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. with 
Flan of the Manor of North Hill, Somerset, belonging to J. W. Antoni, Esq., 
ntimerooa Diagrams, a Field-book, Plan of part of ua City «f Bati>« Ac IS*, cl. 

Farley's Six-Figure Lognrithms. 

Tables of Six-figure Logarithms; containing the Logarithms of Numbers flrom 
1 to lOfOOO, and of Sines and Tangents for every Mmute of the Quadrant and 
every Six Seconds of the fljrst Two Deiprees: with a Table of Constants, and 
Formnln for the Solution of Plane andSpherical Triangles. Superintended by 
RicHABS F^&UiT, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 4s. 6a. 
cloth. 

Illustrations of Practical Mechanics. 

By the Rev. H. MossLSi, MA. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astrtmomy 
in King's College, London. Being the First Volume of Illustrations of Science, 
by the Professors of King's College. 8d Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Jnuneroui 
Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

Keith on the Globes, and Key. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes ; or, a Philoeo^cal View of the Earth 
and Heavens: comprehending an Accowit of the Figure, Magnitude, and 
Motion of the Earth : with the Natural Changes of its Surface, caused by 
Floods, Earthquakes, &c. By Thomas Kuth. New Edition, considerablv 
improved, by J. Rowbothax, F3JI.S. and W. H. Pbiok. 12mo. with 
7 Plates, 6s. 6d. bound. 

Kbt, by Paioa, revised by J. Rowbothax, 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Keith's Trigonometry. 

An Introduction to the Theory*and Practice of Plane and Spherical TrigoBometr v, 
and the Stereographic Projection of the Sphere, including the Tneory of Navi- 

Sation ; comprehmding a variety of Rules, Formulie, Ac. with their Practical 
LppUcations to the Mensuration of Heights and Distances, to determine the 
Latitude by two Altitudes of the Sun, the Longitude by the Lunar ObMrvatiflna, 
and to other important Problems on the Sphoe ; and on Nautical Astronomjr. 
By Thomas Kxith. 7th Edition, corrected by S. Mathahd, 8fo. 14b. cloth. 

Taylor's Arithmetic, and Key. 

The Arithmetician's Guide ; or, a complete Exendae Book: for PaUio Sehoda 
and Private Teachea. By w. Taiioa. New Edition, Iteio. as. 6d. bovnd. 

Key to the same. By W. H. Wnm, of the C<Hnmercial and Mathematical 
School, Bedford. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Molineux's Arithmetic, and Key. 

ka Introduction to Practical Arithmetic ; in Two Parts : with various Notes, and 
occasional Directions for the use of Learners. By T. Molinxux, many years 
Teacher of Accounts and the Mathematics in Macclesfield. In Two Parts. 
Part 1, New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound.— Part 2, 6th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

KxT to Part 1, 6d.— Kbt to Part 2, 6d. 

Hall's Key to Molineux's Arithmetic. 

A Key tathe First Part of Molineux's Practical Arithmetic; contauuBg Solu- 
tions of all the Questions at tah length, with Answers. By Josbtb Haxx, 
Teacher of Mathamatics. 12mo . 9a. bound . 

Simson's Euclid. 

The Elements of Euclid : vis. the First Six Books, together with the Eleventh 
and Twelfth; also the Book of Euclid's Data. By Robxbt Simson, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. To which 
are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; and a Treatise 
on the Construction of Trigonometical Canon: uso, a concise Account of 
Logarithms. By the Rev. A. Robxxtson, D.D. F.R.S. 36th Edition, revised 
ana corrected by S. Matkabd, 8vo. 9s. bound. — Also. 

The Elements of Euclid : viz. the First Six Books, together with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth. Prmted, with a few variations and additional references, from the 
Text of Dr. Simsok. New Edition, carefully corrected by S. Matkahd, ISmo. 
6s. bound.— Also, „ 

The suae work, edited.in the 8pn>xt\\xaiit<mi^Vi^.'&\AxaMkC(«^>^>i>^^^t. 
•ndAsdstant-TutororCa^aMniMH»^>0«xD!(»i^&l|k. T^wlU»»^»»»»»*^^»**^ 
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Joyce's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Srfltem of Practical Arithmetic, »pplicable to the preaent state of Trade and 
Money Tnouactioiu : UlustratiHl by nnmeroos Examples under each Rnle. By 
the Rev. J. Jotcb. New Edition, corrected and improred by S. Matma&d. 
Umo. Se. bouid. 

Kit : coataining Solutions and Answers to all the Questions in the wotk. New 
Edi t k m , conrected and enlarged by S. MATViJU), 18mo. Ss. bound. 

Morrison's Book-Keeping, and Forms. 

The Elements of Book-keeping, oy Sms^e and Double Entnr ; comprising sereral 
Sets of Books, arranged accoraing to Present Practice, ana designed for the use 
of Schools. By Jambs Mobbisom, Accountant. New Edition, considerably 
improved, 8to. 8s. half-bound. 

Sets of Blanlc Books, ruled to correspond with the Four Sets contained in the 
above work : Set A, Single Entry, Ss : Set B, Double Entry, 9s.; Set C, Com- 
mission Trade, 12s. ; Set D, Partaership Concems, 4s. 6d. 

Morrison's Commercial Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic Bt J. MoKBisoir, Aocoontant. 

New Edition, revised and improved, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 
Kbt. 3d Edition, corrected and improved by S. Matmabd, Editor of ** Keith's 

Mathematical Works." 12mo. 8s. bound. 

Nesbit's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic. By A. Nbsbit. 8d Editi<m, 12mo. Ss. bd. 
A Kbt to the same. ISmo. 5s. bound. 

Part II. of NesbiVs Practical Arithmetic. 12mo. 7s bd. bound. 
Kbx to part II. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

Pes chel's Elements of Physics. 

The Elements of Physics. By C. F. Peschbl, Principal of the Royal Military 
College, Dresden. Translated (max the German, with Notes, by E. Wbst. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 21s. doth. 

C Part I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d cl. 

Separately ) Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 

\ tricity, and Electro- Dynanucs). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. ISs. 6d. cloth. 

Balmain's Lessons on Chemistry. 

Lessons on Chemistry ; for the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in the 
Uni««nities, and Readers who wish to learn the fundamental Principles and 
leading Facts. By Willluc H. Balmaix. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Mrs. Lee's Natural History for Schools. 

Elements of Natural History, for the use of Schools and Toung Persons ; com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, intersperaed with amusing and in- 
structive Original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. Lbb. 
12mo. with 60 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 



WORKS FOR YOUNC PEOPLE, BY MRS. MARCET. 
Mrs. Marcet's New Spelling Book. 

The Mother's First Book ; containing the Reading made Easy, and Spdliag 
Book. New Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Mrs. Marcet's New Grammar for Boys. 

WQly's Grammar, interspersed with Stories, and intended fbr the xm of Toung 
Boys. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

New Edition, Idmo. 2s. cloth. 

Conversations on the History of England. 

For tii0 CTise of Children. New Edition, with tid^tijQtBB, eQ!Q!AB!nScn% Uk» Hta- 
fo^totbelMgnofOeox^ia. Ifino. ta. ckflAk. 
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Interspersed with Stones, and intended for the use of Children. 8th Edition, 
vised aj" 



Conversations on Language, for Children. 

Fq>. 8to. 4». 6d. cloth. 

The Game of Grammar : 

With a Book of Conversations (fcp. 8vo.) shewing the Roles of the Gaac, 
and affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a vaniished bos, or 
done up as a post 6vo. volume in cloth, 8«. 

Mary's Grammar : 

lersed with Stories, 
and enlaiged, ISniio. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Willy's Stories for Young Children : 

Containing The House-Building— "Hie Three Pits: The Chalk Pit. The Coal Pit, 
and the Gravel Pit)— and The Land without Laws. New £dition, 18mo. 
2s. half-bd. 

Willy's Holidays : 

Or, Conversations on different Kinds of Governments : intended for Young 
Children. New Edition, l&mo. 2s. half-bound. 

The Seasons : 

Stories for verjToung Children. New Editions. 4 vols. 18mo. 2s. each, 
half-bound. 



GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 

Butler's Ancient and Modem Geography. 

A Sketch of Ancient auid Modem Geography. By Samcel Botlbx, D.D. late 
Bishop of Lichtf eld, formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, 
revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards ; bound in roan, 10s. 

Butler's Ancient and Modern Atlases. 

An Atlas of Modem Geography ; consisting of Twenty-three Coloured Maps,flrom 
a new set of plates, correctea, vrith a complete Index. By the late Dr. Bctlsb,. 
8vo. 128. hall-bound. — By the same Author, 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography ; consisting of Twenty-two Coloured Maps, with 
a complete Accentuated Index. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. lis. half^bound. 
A General Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geoeraphy : consisting of Forty-five 
coloured Maps, and Indices. New Edition, corrected. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 
*a* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indices. 
The Plates of the present new edition have been re-engraved, vrith corrections 
fh>m the government surveys and the most recent sources or information. 

Edited by the Author's Son. 

Abridgment of Butler's Geography. 

An Abridgment of Bishop Butier's Modem and Ancient Geography : arranged in 
the form of Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By mak v 
CUMWINOHA.M. Sd Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

Butler's Geographical Copy- Books. 

Outiine Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modem : with the Lines of Lati- 
tude and Longitude oxuy, for the Pupil to fill up, and designed to accompany 
the above. 4to. eadi 4». ; or t<%ether, sewed, 7s. od. 

Goldsmith's Popular Geography. 

Geography on a Popular Plan. New E<ut. including Extracts firom recent Yoyases 
and Travels, with Engravings, Maps, &c. By Rev. J. Goldsmith. 12mo.l4«.bd. 

Bowling's Introduction to Goldsmith's Geography. 

Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography : for the use of junior Pupils. 
By J. DowLiNo, Master of Woodstock Boa/ding School. NewEdit.l8mo. 9d. id. 

By the same Author, 

Five Hundred Questions on the Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and Boath. 
America, and the British Isles: priuciDawj ttwa Vq» '^^.'t^ Nia. ^^JAsbsSsS^'v 
Grammar of Geography. N«w Edvtvm, \%cb.o. ^.— 1£ax ,%^ 
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^ Go! dsmithV Geography Improved. 

Onmmar of Oeneral Geographr: fbr the Use of Schools amd Toang Penona. 
By the Rer. J. Ooldsmitb. New Edition, improTed. Rerised throoghout and 
corrected by Hugh Mnmiy, Esq. Boyal lBm». with New Yiewt, Hapi^ fte. 
38. 6d. bonnd.— KXT, 9d. sewed. 

Mangnall's Geography, revised. 

A Compendium of Geography : for the use of Schools, Priyate Families, Ac. By 
R. ma.noma.ll. a new Sdition, revised and corrected throughout. Ikno. 
78. 6d. bound. 

Hartley's Geography, and Outlines. 

Geography for Youth. Bythe Rst.J.Haktlbt. New Edit, (the 8th), eoatainfaig 

tlM latest Changes, lano. 4s. 6d. bound. — By the same Author, 
Outlines of Geography : the First Course for Chudron. New Edit. ISmo. 9d. sd. 



THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Chambaud's Grammar of the French Tongue : 

With a Preface, containing an Essay on the proper Method of Teaching and 
Learning that Language. Rerised and corrected agreeably to the Dictionary 
of the French Academy, by M. Des Carriires. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Dound. 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert. 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises. A New Edition, in one TOlume. 
CareftdlT corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and re-arranged. By N. 
Lambert. 12mo. 6s. od. bound. 

HamePs French Grammar.— (The Original Edition.) 

A New Universal French Grammar ; being an accurate System of French Acci- 
dence and Syntax. By N. HA.xaL. New Edit, greatly improved, I2mo. 
4s. bd. 

Hamel's French Exercises, Key, and Questions. 

French Grammatical Exercises. By N. Hajcsl. New Edition, carefUly revised 

and greatly improved, 12mo. 48. bound. 
KxT, 12mo. 9s. bound.--QtTB8noNS, with Key, 9d. sewed. 

Hamel's World in Miniature. 

Tlia World in Miniature ; containing a faitiiflil Account of the Situation, Extent. 
Productions, Government, Population, Manners, Curiosities, Ac. of the different 
Countries or the World : for Translation into French. By N. Ha.mbl. New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the present time, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

r*s French Dictionary. 

An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Lsngusge. in French and 

Engltah; wherein the exact Sound of every " " 

according to the method adopted in Walker'i 
which are prefixed, the Principles of the Frern 
Abb4 Taju>t. New Edit, carefully revised, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
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Engltah; wherein the exact Sound of every Syllable is distinctly marked, 
according to the method adopted in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. To 
which are prefixed, the Principles of the French Pronunciation, Sob. By the 



ENGLISH GRAMMARS, READING BOOKS, ETC. 

Mrs. Felix Summerly's Mother's Primer. 

The Mother's Primer. A Little Child's First Steps in many ways. ByMrs. FsLtx 
ScMMiaLT. Fcp. 8vo. printed in Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on Zinc 
by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

Maunder's Universal Class-Book : 

A New Series of Reading Lessons (ori^nad and selected) for Kvery Day in the 
Year: each Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Bio- 

grrapbr. Ac., or detailing, in familiar laniniage, interesting facts in Science. 

With Queatiotu for ExtSoination. Bv Si.ii'oei. MkTJYicxa, Author of " The 
ZVeasory of Knowledge," Ac. New EitixUou, lavised. \%m.o.%a.\>ou\A. 
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The Rev. J. Pycroft's Course of English Reading. 

A Course of English Reading, adapted to vrerj Taste and Capacity: with £iee 

8. By ■• ~ ■ ~ _._... 



dotes of Men of Genius. 



the ReT. James Ptckoft, B.A. Trinity Collie, 
Oxford, Author of " Latin Grammar Practice^" and ** Greek Grammar Prac- 
tice." Fop. Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 



Lindley Murray's Works. 



*a* ThX ONLT GsmuikB EdITIOMB, with THX AtTTHOR'S I.A.HT COARSCTIONa. 



1. First Book for Children, 20th edition, 

18mo. 6d.sd. 

2. English Spelling-Book, 47th edition, 

18mo. Ibd. bd. 

3. Introduction to the English Reader, 

34th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

4. The English Reader, 24th edit. l!teio. 

3s. 6d. bd. 

5. Sequel to ditto, 7th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

bound. 

6. English Grammar, 63d edit. 12mo. 

3s. 6d. bd. 

7. English Grammar abridged, 127th 

edit. 16mo. Is. bd. 

8. English Exercises, 60th edit. 12mo. 

2s. botmd. 
9. KeytoExerci8esV!5thed.l2mo.28.l>d. 
10. Exercises and Key, 60th and 26th 
editions, in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. bound. 



11. Introduction au Lecteur Francois, 
6th edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

13. Lecteur Frangots, eth edit. 12mo. 
6s. bound. 

13. Library Edition of Grammar, Exer- 
cises, and Key, 7th edit. 2 toIs. 
. 8TO.21s.bds.- 

First Lessons in English Grammar, 
New edit, rerisni and enlarged, 
18mo. 9d. bd. 

Grammatical Questi<nis, adapted to 
the Chrammar of Lindley Murray : 
with Notes. Bj C Braomst, 
A.M. 8th edit, iminrored, 12mo. 
28. 6d. bd. 

Enlarged Edit, of Murray's Abridged 
£nglish Grammar, by Dr. Gilbs. 
Itbno. Is. 6d. cloth. 



Mayor's Spelling Book. 

The English Spelling-Book : accompanied by a Progressive Series of easj and 
familiar Lessons : mtendea as an Introduction to the Reading and Spelkag of 
the English Language. By Dr.MATo&. 466th Ekiition, with various revisions 
and improvements of Dr. Mavor, 12mo. with Frontispiece, and 44 Wood 
Engravmgs by Harvey. Is. 6d. bound. 

Carpenter's Spelling-Book. 

The Scholar's Spelling Assistant ; wherein the Words are arranged according to 
their principles'of Accentuation. By T. CahpsittbRv New Edition, corrected 
throughout, 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

Walker's Dictionary Remodelled. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, adapted to the 
present state of Literature and Science. By B. H. Smabt. Second Edition. 
To which are now added, an Enlarged Etymological Index, and a Supplement, 
containing nearly Three ThousanoWords not included in -the previous edition 
of the Dictionary. Svo. I6e. cloth. 

*•* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately. 

Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Walker's Dictionary Epitomised. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, Epitomised on a 

£lan which allows of ftiU Definitions to the leading Words, and laige additions 
> the Terms of Modem Science: wiUi a Key to uie Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By B. H. Smart. New Edition. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Graham's Art of English Composition. 

English ; or. The Art of Composition explained in a series of Instructions and 
Examples. By G. F. Graham. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. Svo. 
7s. cloth. 

Graham's Helps to English Grammar. 

Helps to Englun Grammar ; or, EasyExercisesfor Toung Children Illustrated 
by Engravmgs on Wood. By O. F. Graham. 2d Ecutiod, 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

English Sjmonymes classified and explained : 

With Practical Exercises, designed fiot SchsooVk v&d. %t««)» '\::^bi^<ai^ 
O. F. Graham. Fcp. Svo. 1«. c\o^ 
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Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

B]r Se R«T. R. O. Parker, A.M. 14th Edition. 12ino, U. 6d. cloth. 

Aikin's Poetry for Children. 

Poetnr for Children ; consisting of Selections of easj and interesting Pieces from 
the Wt Poets, interspersed with Original Keces. Bj Miss AuuM. New Edit, 
considerably improved, 18mo. with frontispiece, 2s. cloth. 

LadyFitzroy's Scriptural Conversations. 

Scriptural Conversations between Charles and his Uother. By Last Chasus 
FiTSBOT. Fcp. 8to. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Maunder's Popular Treasuries. 

1 The Treasnrj of Knowledge, and Library of Reference : a Compendium of 
Universal Knowledge. 

2. The Scientific and Literary Treasury : a copious Popular Encyclopsdia of 
the Belles- Lettrea. 

3 The Biographical Treasury : a Dictionary of Universal Biography ; com> 
prising aoove I2fi00 Memoirs. 

4. The Historical Treasury: an Outline of Universal History; separate His- 
tories of every Nation. 

*,* Mew Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, ftp. 8vo. cloth; 
or 128. bound in embossed roan. 

Works by Prof. Robert Sullivan, A.M. T.C.D. o/the 
Education Boards Dublin. 



1. Geography Generalised. 

New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 

2. Introduction to Geogra- 

phy. New Edition, 18mo. Is. 

3. Dictionary of Deriva- 

tions. New Edition, 12mo. 
38. 6d. 

4., The Spelling-book Super- 
seded. New Edition, ISmo. 
ls.4d. 



5. English Grammar Sim- 

plified. N«w Edition, 16mo. 8d. 

6. Lectures on Popular 

Education. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

7. Outline of the Methods of 

Teaching in the National Model 
Schools, Ireland. 18mo. 6d. 

8. School Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

[In the press. 



Works bt Richard Hilet. 
I. Elementary, 

1. Outlines of English Grammar. 18mo. 9d. 

II. Adapted to the Junior Classes, 

2. Abridgment of English Grammar, with Questions and Exercises, 5th Edition, 

18mo Is. 6d. 

3. Etymological Exercises, adapted to the Abridgment. [In preparation. 

4. Progressive English Composition. Part 1. [1° preparation. 
6. Progressive Dictations Parti. [1° P>%paration. 

6. Progressive Geography. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

7. Latin Grammar, used in Durham Grammar School, and Camberwell College 

School, London. 2d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

*•' This is adapted both to Junior and Middle Forms. 

8. Progressive Latin Exercises. Part 1. 2d Edit. 12mo. 2s. [In preparation. 

III. Adapted to the Middle Classes, 

9. English Grammar, Style, and Poetry. 4th Edition, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

10. English Exercises to Ditto. 3d Edition, 12ino. 2s. 

11. Progressive English Composition. 3d lldition, 12mo. Is. 6d. 
22. Key to English Exercises. 12mo. Ss. 

IS. Aritbiaetical £xercises| or Companion to all Tutors. 2d Edit. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
24. Key to Ditto. 2d Edition, IBmo. Is. 6d. 

* The preceding are intended to form a ptogtoasikmY^ QQiiA.«c\Ad aeries of 

superior wotki. 



Wilson aad Ogilry, SVmaet Stt«al,aTvo^Vii\i»^iW>^w^. 



